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PRICE TWO SHILLINGS, | 


TO THE 


ASSOCIATION 


AT THE 


CROWN and ANCHOR, 


And other ASSOCIATIONS for preſerving 
Liberty, Property, and Public Order. 


GENTLEMEN, 


THE following Publication is intended to 
further the ſame laudable and important defign 
which is the object of yq Inſtitution. Should 
it be diſtinguiſhed by your Notice, it might in 
ſome degree obviate that ſuſpicion of triteneſs 
which, perhaps too deſervedly, lies againſt every 
thing that is known to originate from the pul- 
pit. 


The original occaſion of what is here publiſh- 
ed, was certainly much out of the way of com- 
mon pulpir exhibitions; and the Author at leaſt 
| endeavoured to take advantage of the occaſion, 
Whether he has ſucceeded ſo far as to render 
what he has written publicly intereſting in the 
manner and form, he cannot determine; the ma- 
ver and ſubject is certainly highly intereſting to 

. the 
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the public, in the preſent ſpirit and diſpoſition 
of the inhabitants of this country. And as it is 
profeſſedly part of the deſign of your Inſtitution 
to promote the circulation of ſuch writings as 
may tend to deter from public Tumult, Riot, 
and Confuſion, and to encourage Peace, Good- 
order, and due ſubjection to Government; if you 
think the following adapted to forward theſe pur- 
poſes, the ſanction of your approbation may con- 
tribute to give it greater influence, and to diffuſe 
more widely its good effects. 


I am, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Very reſpectfully, 
Your humble Servant, | 


JAMES BROWN. 


PREFACE. 


T HE following Diſcourſe was delivered at the opening 

of the Commons- Houſe-of- Aſſembly of the Province 
of Georgia, on the reſtoration of Civil Government there 
in the Year 1780, at the deſire of the Aſſembly. And the 
Author was then requeſted to print it, by a deputation 
from the Houſe, But on application being made to the 
only printer then in the Province ; his buſineſs having 
been broke up, and the implements of it diſperſed, or de- 
ſtroyed, while the Americans were in poſſeſſion of the 
country, it was not in his power t; print it. The manu- 
ſcript has of courſe lain by among the Author's papers, ever 
ſince, without any thought of its again making a public 
appearance; till the dangerous and threatening aſpect of 
the preſent times induced him to think of offering it to the 
public: if haply the dreadful picture of public and private 
calamity preſented in it, and which was drawn immediately 
from life and actual exiſtence, may have ſome influence to 
deter the infatuated, the mad, inhabitants of this country 
from purſuing thoſe ſteps that muſt ever infallibly lead to 
the ſame dreadful and deplorable conſequences. 

The Diſcourſe is now publiſhed as it was originally writ- 
ten: inſertions, and alterations, more pointedly applicable 
to the deſign of its preſent publication might no doubt 
have been made; but theſe would perhaps have hurt its 
uniformity, and made it ſeem leſs directly applicable to its 
original deſign. The very few inſertions that have been 

made 
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made are marked with a ſingle inverted comma, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from ſome other quotations which are marked 
with a double inverted comma. 


The notes have been chiefly added on the preſent occa- 
fion, and have run to much greater length than was in- 


tended. They allude moſtly to facts that came within the 
Author's own knowledge, many of them ſubſequent to 
the compoſing of the original Diſcourſe. With the greater 
part of thoſe for whom this publication is principally in- 
tended, authentic anecdotes, and particular facts, are 
more palpable, and likely to be more impreſſive. than 
arguments or general deſcriptions; and this, it is hoped, 
will be thought a ſufficient apology for the length and per- 
ſonality of theſe notes; and particularly for that egotiſm 
which they frequently induce; and which is indulged, as 
leading to a more conciſe narration, which in them, was 
what the writer chiefly aimed at. 

With a view merely to the preſent deſign of this publi- 
cation, the general introduction might perhaps have been 
contracted ; but the or was willing to exhibit at leaſt 
a few copies of the Diſcourſe in its original unmutilated 
torm : ſhould theſe be thought worthy of the public atten- 
tion, and a greater number wanted, the ſubſequent copies 
may in this reſpect be ordered as the public opinion ſhall 
ſuggeſt: and may alſo be publiſhed in ſuch a form as to 
reduce the price as low as the quantity of matter will admit. 

The ſevere critic may perhaps think the general ſtile of 
this diſcourſe too exuberant, perhaps even glaring : ſome- 
thing of this may be owing to the period of life in which 
it was firſt compoſed. But it will, beſide, be remembered, 
that the Diſcourſe was written to be addreſſed viva voce to 3 
popular audience, where ſome degree of ſplendour may be 
not only excuſable, but even neceflary, to allure attention; 


and by means of the ear and imagination, to gain acceſs to 


the underſtanding and hearts of the audience. 


And 
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And as this was the caſe when it was originally compoſed, 
ſo now that it is publiſhed, it is ſtill principally addreſſed 
to popular attention: this it is hoped will be allowed a ſaf- 
ficient reaſon for not altering the ſtile, without impeaching 
the judgment or taſte of the author | 

Had this publication been intended to challenge the eye 
of ſevere criticiſm, the author would probably have thought 
it neceſſary, to have ſhaded ſome glare, and pruned ſome 
redundancies which his own judgment would have pointed 
out to him, and perhaps even to have begun with the firſt 
ſentence, A ſplendid drefs may ſometimes be the firſt 
thing to attract the eye to an object, in which, when we 
come to contemplate it nearer, we may find many things 
more engaging and intereſting than the ſplendour of the 
dreſs.—It is hoped, on the preſent occaſion, it will no 
where be found that ſenfe or meaning are ſacrificed to mere 
found or ſhow. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Tux ſtrictures which accompany this Difcourſe, were 
thrown together while the former art was in the preſs ; 
in great haſte, and, conſequently, in a very looſe connection 
and order ; though they have run to much greater * 
than was at firſt thought of. 

The whole was intended to have made its appearance in 
the general alarm that preceded the meeting of Parliament : 


but by ſome delay in preparing for the preſs, and ſtill greater | 


and more unaccountable delay in the preſs, it has been ſo 


long ſuſpended, that the alarming appearance that ſuggelied 


the deſign of publiſhing it, has now happily in a great mea- 
fure ſubſided : But though the immediate appearance of 
danger may be leſs, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that the ſpirit 
and diſpoſition from which it aroſe is not leſs ſtrong, nor 
leſs active, but only obliged to be more cautious of ſhewing 
itſelf, and to work more covertly : indeed the obſcurity i - 
whic 
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which the preſent danger has been hatched, is perhaps the 
principal reaſon of its having got to ſuch a growth unob- 
ſerved. When a noble Marquis, in the Houſe of Lords the 
other day, afferted, that among thoſe with whom he con- 
verſed he ſaw no ſymptoms of danger; he ſhould have re- 
collected, that it is not from ſuch as are ſo happy as to be 
honoured with the noble Marquis's converſation and ſociety 
that the danger is apprehended ; it is not ſuch that are 
likely to be forward in a deſign to equal all property, and 
level all diſtinction. The danger ariſes from perſons of a 
different deſcription, whom, perhaps, ſuch as the noble 
Marquis are too apt to overlook ; and who may therefore 
be the more deſirous of raiſing themſelves to a diſtinction 
that may deſerve his notice and attention. 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF 
PRESERVING UNVIOLATED 


THE 


SYSTEM OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
IN EVERY STATE. | 


1 CORINTH. xv. 33. 
God is NOT THE AUTHOR OF CONFUSION, BUT OF PEACE. 


„ K 


HEN the Almighty Architect of the 
| Univerſe had finiſhed his works, he 
ſurveyed the whole with the eye of uner- 
ring wiſdom, and diſcerning them all to be 
very good, he pronounced a bleſſing upon 
them. Thus created perfect, thus bleſſed 
by Him whoſe bleſſing none can reverſe; 
and ſtill under the ſuperintendency of the 
ſame wiſe, good, and powerful Being; the 
moſt unanſwerable enquiry that can be 
ſuggeſted to human reaſon, is, How Evil 
gained admiſſion into the world; how diſ- 
order, confuſion, and miſery ever found 
acceſs among the works of a Being of infi- 
nite goodneſs to purpoſe, of infinite wiſ- 
dom to plan, and of infinite power to exe- 
cute what was moſt ſupremely good, and 
molt permanently perfect. 


A But 


BER 

But as it is certain that God neither is, nor 
can be, either the Author or Approver of 
confuſion, of evil or diſorder; it is ſtill no 
leſs certain, that evil and diſorder have in- 
truded themſelves into the creation, and have 
much marred and deformed the originally 
good and beautiful works of the Creator. 
And though this queſtion “ From whence 
Evil*:” has employed, and perplexed the re- 
ſearches of the learned and inquiſitive in all 
ages of the world, they have left the matter 
nearly as they found it; ſtill as dark and 
difficult to be accounted for as ever. 

But though fully to ſolve this queſtion 
ſeems beyond the reach of human reaſon, 
and it may be one of the hidden things of 
God; yet with reſpect to the moral world 
at leaſt, this much we may by the ſmalleſt 
attention plainly diſcern; that Evil is only 
to be found where the operations of free 
agents can have effect. So that wherever 
diſorder, confuſion, or miſery prevail, it a- 
riſes not from any neceſſity in the conſtitu- 
tion of things; it proceeds not from any 
imperfection in the divine plan, or defect in 
the divine execution, but from the depravity 
of the human heart, and the perverſeneſs of 
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the human will. Should it be ſaid, that this 
is only removing the difficulty a ſtep fur- 
ther, not getting rid of it; we admit the ob- 
jection; nor pretend to ſolve an enquiry, 
to the ſolution of which the greateſt and 
wiſeſt of men in all ages have confeſſed them- 
ſelves unequal. 

On this point however we muſt ſtill fur- 
ther ſuggeſt, that without freedom of will, 
and choice of action there could be no ſuch 
thing as virtue or vice, merit or blame in hu- 
man character or conduct; there could be 
no reaſon or equity in rewards or puniſh- 


ments, no juſtice or impartiallity in the di- 


ſtribution of preſent or future happineſs or 
miſery to mankind. But in contemplating 
the original plan of nature we muſt conſider 
man as what God originally made him: for 
what he has ſince made himſelf, he himſelf 
only is anſwerable. The miſery he has 
brought upon his ſpecies, and the diſorder 
he has introduced among the works of God, 
are the effects of his own voluntary actions, 
not the neceſſary conſequences of the conſti- 
tution of his nature : and even this evil and 
miſery we hope and believe the ſame all- pro- 
vident Goodneſs will finally expiate and re- 


move“. A 2 But 


* See a publication, intitled, The Ręſtitution of all Things, 
by the Author of this Diſcourſe | 


C + ] 
But leaving this perplexing and inexpli- 
cable queſtion, let us keep to facts. 

In every part of nature where the opera- 
tions of men can have no influence, we ſee 
all conſtant and regular, beautiful and good; 
all conſpiring to uſeful and ſalutary ends and 
purpoſes, to peace, pleaſure, and happineſs. 
The ſun is conſtant to his courſe; and while 
he regularly runs the race marked out by his 
Maker, ſheds uninterrupted his grateful in- 
fluence on this ſublunary world. The moon 
and ſtars unfailing perform the functions aſ- 
ſigned them, and invariably preſerve the or- 
der appointed by their Creator, day and night, 
ſummer and winter, with all the variety of 
ſeaſons, are regulg in their viciſſitudes, and 
faithful to their order; and hence contri- 
bute to the beauty, perfection, and happi- 
neſs of the whole vegetable, animal, and ra- 
tional creation. Thus in the natural world, 
man and his operations only excepted, we 
ſee all proceed with perfect order and har- 
mony ; and that harmony and order always 
producing good, beauty and happineſs. 

If from the material, we turn our thoughts 
to the rational and moral world, and conſi- 
der the human ſyſtem ſimply as conſtituted 
by its divine Author, we ſhall there find the 
ſame 
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ſame marks of admirable order and good de- 
ſign that univerſally characterize the whole 
works of God. The conſtituent powers and 
principles of the human mind, duly regulat- 
ed, and rightly exerted, compoſe a truly 
good and beautiful frame: the natural paſ- 
ſions and affections directed to their proper 
objects, and reſtrained within due bounds, 
are all of a wiſe and beneficent tendency. 
And reaſon is ordained as a ſovereign, to 
preſide over, to direct, regulate, and reſtrain 
their operations; ſupported by conſcience, 
that inflexible arbiter of right and wrong, 
poſſeſſed of full power to vindicate the au- 
thority of reaſon, and give force and ſanc- 
tion to her dictates ahl laws. Were the 
principles and powers of the human mind 
exerted according to this their natural or- 
der, and human conduct and actions regu- 
lated according to this their juſt economy, 
the beauty, order, and good-deſign of the 
moral and intellectual world, would be no 
leſs conſpicuous, and ſtill more intereſting, 
than that of the material world. And to 
the breach of this order, to the contempt 
and neglect of this ceconomy, is owing all 
the vice and miſery, all the wars, devaſtation 
and deſtruction that have ſo oft deſolated 

and 
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and laid waſte the world. To pervertetl and 
unreſtrained paſſions, reaſon corrupted, and 
made the flave and pandar of paſſion, and 
conſcience ſtifled, or unable to cauſe its 
voice to be heard, or its authority to be felt 
amidſt the genera] tumult and diſorder; to 
theſe fatal ſources may be traced all the con- 
fuſion and miſery, all the guilt and crimes, 
all the rapine and violence under which the 
world has ſo often groaned. “ Whence,” 
ſays St. James, “come wars and fightings 
« among you? come they not hence even of 
& your luſts that war in your members? come 
« they not of your unreſtrained, irregulated, 
« and unbounded paſſions ?” ' 

If from the humaticconſtitution conſidered 
in the abſtract, or in individuals, we turn our 
thoughts to human ſociety in general, or the 
different communities of which it is compoſed 
in particular, we ſhall [till find the obſervation 
of the text hold true, that “ God is not the 
« Author of confuſion but of peace.” We 
ſhall ſtill find the voice of nature and reaſon, 


* which to man is the voice of God, univerſally 


pointing out a certain order and regularity, 
a certain ſubordination to laws and lawful 
authority, as neceſſary to the peace and proſ- 
perity, the ſecurity and happineſs, of every 
| | com- 
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community, and of every individual member 
of each community. And ſuch a regulari- 
ty and ſubordination we find actually exiſt- 
ing in ſome degree in every ſociety, in every 
country and nation, from the earlieſt ages of 
the world. So that without aſcribing the 
ſanction of divine right to any particular 
torm of government in preference to ano- 
ther; we may 1n general affirm, that a re- 
gular government, conſiſting in an eſtabliſh- 
ed ſubjection to laws and lawful authority, 
to magiſtrates and rulers ſupreme and ſub- 
ordinate, 1s the natural means by which the 
Divine Providence ordained peace, proſpe- 
rity, and happineſs to be preſerved in hu- 
man ſociety. For what the Divine Provi- 
dence univerſally produces by the regular 
operation of nature and reaſon, may with 
as much juſtice and propriety be reckoned 
the work of God, as what is the effect of 
his own immediate agency. 

And from an impartial view of human 
ſociety, we may ſafely pronounce, that the 
Sovereign of Nature no more intended the 
ſame ſyſtem of policy, the ſame mode of 
rule, the ſame form of government for every 
country and people; than the ſame ſoil and 


climate, the ſame mode of life, the ſame ge- 
| nius 


: 
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nius and diſpoſition of the inhabitants. And 


in every country we- juſtly allow a divine 
ſanction to that government which is by the 


Divine Providence regularly eſtabliſhed 
there *. St. Paul was plainly of this opi- 


nion: hence, writing to the Romans, in one 


of the moſt profligate and flagitious reigns 


that ever diſgraced that empire. „ There is 


c no power, ſays he, “ but of God, the 
cc powers that be are ordained of God. Who- 
& ſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, reſiſt- 
« eth the ordinance of God: and they that 
cc reſiſt ſhall receive to themſelves damna- 
« tion.“ This is an awful threatening, and 
< may at firſt ſeem boldly and abruptly pro- 
© nounced by the Apoſtle. But when we 
© look ſteadily into the dreadful train of 
© crimes and miſeries in which reſiſtance to 
© civil government invariably has, and una- 
< voidably muſt, involve all who are concern- 
«ed in it or connected with it, we muſt fully 
« acquieſce in the juſtneſs of the Apoſtle's 


2 Jt will, I perfume, be readily perceived, that by a Divine 


Sanctiom here, nothing more is, or can be, underſtood than 
that authority which the laws of God, and the principles of 
religion juſtly allow to the eſtabliſhed laws and government 
of every ſociety ; and that obedience and ſubjection which 


they require, and en join to all that live under the protection 


of ſuch laws and government. 
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« ſentence. At leaſt if there be any guilt 


© or crime within the compaſs of human 
« perpetration, upon which damnation may 
6 abſolutely be denounced, we may certainly 
© ſay it is this. All other crimes, in the de- 
« gree of miſery which muſt follow them, in 
the extent of diſaſtrous conſequences with 
« which they muſt be attended: and conſe- 
« quently, in the atrociouſneſs of the guilt 
« with which they muſt be charged, are ve- 
6 nial, are innocence itſelf, compared with 
« the accumulated crimes and horrors that 
with certainty attend internal diſcord : 


© even foreign war with all its calamities is 


© excuſable in its guilt, and light in its con- 
« ſequences, when put in the balance with 
© thoſe of civil war. And no well-eſtabliſh- 
© ed government was ever overthrown with- 
c out a civil war, with all its horrors, miſe- 
e ries and crimes.” Thus, whatever ſociety 
ſhall ſuffer themſelves to be drawn into the 
contempt and reſiſtance of civil government, 
ſhall aſſuredly, in the very natural effects, 
and neceſſary conſequences of their actions 
feel the divine vengeance for ſuch impious 
violation of this ſacred and important order 


of nature, and of the God of nature. 
B Thus, 
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Thus, in every view of things, God is not 
the Author of confuſion but of peace. Good- 
order and | regularity are the univerſal cha- 
racteriſtics of his works; and peace, proſ- 
perity, and happineſs, the ſure and conſtant 
effect of the preſervation of that regularity 
and good- order. Confuſion and diſorder, 
vice and miſery, are the works of men; of 
men hurried headlong by their own blind 
humours and impetuous paſſions: and dar- 
ing from pride and folly, from avarice and 
ambition, to break through and violate that 
ſacred and beneficent good-order which the 
Sovereign of Nature has eſtabliſhed as the 
bond of ſecurity, and happineſs to all his 
works. 

But as God is not himſelf the hes of 
confuſion, neither will he ſuffer that bene- 
ficent good-order, which he has ordained 
and eſtabliſhed through all his works, to be 
violated and broke through by men with 
impunity. It is an important truth, and 
worthy of the moſt ſerious attention, that 
God hath. ſo laid the general plan of nature, 
that every violation and breach of her order 
and laws ſhall certainly be puniſhed; and 


puniſhed by its own natural operation and 


neceſſary effects. This is indeed the diſtin- 
guiſhing 
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guiſhing excellency of the eternal laws pre- 
{cribed by God to nature, that they every 
where execute and vindicate themſelves. 
For he hath univerſally fo conſtituted his 
works, that in every particular order or ſy- 
ſtem, whether natural or civil, it will be 
found, that whatever is conducive to regu- 
larity and good- order, and conformable to 
the juſt and natural ceconomy of the ſyſtem, 
will prove conducive alſo to its permanency, 
its proſperity and happineſs. And on the 
contrary, whatever tends to ſubvert the re- 
gularity and good-order, or to interrupt the 
juſt and natural ceconomy of any ſyſtem, will 
be found to ſubvert alſo its proſperity and 
happineſs, and to bring ruin and daſtruction 
upon that ſyſtem. 

But though this be an univerſal law, that 
the Author of Nature hath unalterably eſta- 
bliſhed through all his works, in no caſe is 
it ſo conſpicuous and ſtrongly marked, as in 
that of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of govern- 
ment in civil ſociety. For in no caſe is it 
confirmed by a ſanction ſo clear and certain, 
in no inſtance is the breach of it puniſned 
by conſequences ſo dreadful and deplorable, 
in none does the divine vengeance diſcover 
itſelf, by ſuch extenſive and undiſtinguiſh- 
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1 
ing ruin and deſtruction, as in the violation 
and breach of this ſacred and important inſti- 
tution. And why has God ſet ſuch pointed 
marks of wrath and diſpleaſure on the vio- 
lation of an univerſal law, in this one par- 
ticular inſtance? Why? but by ſuch awful 
examples of the divine vengeance immedi- 
ately before them, to deter the madneſs of 
men from raſhly breaking through it, to 
warn ſocieties to guard it with the moſt 
watchful care, and to make them view with 
horror and alarm every ſtep that ſeems but 
to approach towards it. For as there is no 
law of nature the preſervation of which 1s 
of ſo much importance to the univerſal 
community of ſhankind; there is none 
which ought therefore to be guarded with 
ſuch zealous care, to be held ſo ſacred and 
inviolable as the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of go- 
vernment in every civil ſociety. What ſource 
has been productive of ſo much woe and 
calamity to the human race! What cauſe 
has ſo often deſolated whole countries, and 
drenched the earth with blood ! What has 
ſo often fet even kindred and friends at 
hoſtile "variance, made even parents and 
children plunge their ſwords in each other's 
breaſts, as the contempt and breach of this 
divine inſtitution. Daring 
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Daring and deſperately wicked as the men 
muſt indeed be, who can engage in ſchemes 
to ſubvert! the civil government of the 
country in which they live; yet could they 


foreſee, or did they allow themſelves to 


conſider, the extended, the accumulated 
ſcene of human miſery through which they 
mult wade to the attainment of their ends, 
it would, we might preſume, check even 
the molt deſperate, and the moſt daringly 
wicked would ſhrink with horror from their 
purpoſe. At leaſt we may ſafely affirm, 
that were theſe dreadful conſequences ſeen, 
and conſidered, by thoſe who are blindly 
drawn into their ſchemes; and who are al- 
ways the dupes, and tÞ© often the vidtims 
of their inſidious deſigns, every good citizen, 
every man of property, every man of com- 
mon underſtanding would ſhrink with hor- 
ror from ſuch paricides; and they would 


ſoon find the due reward of their actions. 


Eſpecially, were it conſidered, that in almoſt 


every attempt to ſubvert or change the go- 


vernment of any ſtate, not only have the 
immediate conſequences been dteadful; but 
in general, the iſſue has proved entirely in- 
effectual to the end propoſed, or at leaſt 
pretended, and the attempt fatal to the ſo- 

fi ciety 
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ciety itſelf. So that however artful. and 
deſigning men may find their account in 
public diſorder, in attempts to fubvert the 
government of their country, from hopes of 
raiſing themſelves on its ruins; the body of 
- the people have always had too.much reaſon 
to repent, and long regret, ſo deſperate an un- 
dertaking. And that not only, when, as is ge- 
nerally thecaſe, artful men, devoid of principle 
and deſperate in their fortunes, have under 
the ſpecious pretence of removing grievances, 
and rectifying abuſes, attempted to embroil 
and ſubvert the government; but even when 
the peaceful and moderate have by real op- 
preſſion and inſupportable tyranny been 
rouſed to juſt reſeutment, and excited to 
ſeek relief in an attempt to change the go- 
vernment by force and violence; even in this 
caſe, the event has ſeldom been ſuch as could 
juſtify the meaſure, or recommend the ex- 
ample: this may be matter of regret, but it 
is not the leſs a truth, and a truth confirm- 
ed by almoſt univerſal fact and experience. 
What then, it will be ſaid, is every ſpecies 
af abuſe, every degree of oppreſſion and 
tyranny to be ſubmitted to with quiet and 
© abject reſignation? By no means. But 
* 1n, all moderate governments there are bet- 

© ter 
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« ter and ſurer methods of redreſs than force 
6 and violence. A cool, firm, and rational 
© oppoſition to abuſes, ſteadily and prudently 
6 perſiſted in, will ſcarce ever fail of ſucceſs; 
6 eſpecially in a government ſo popular as 
© that under which we live: almoſt the only 
« thing that can fruſtrate and diſappoint the 
© fuacceſs of ſuch meaſures, is want of pa- 
© tience, and precipitating oppoſition into 
© riot and violence; for then every man of 
character and principle, who before might 
« defire and endeavour to obtain a redreſs of 
© abuſes, will in this caſe think it neceſſary 
to ſtrengthen the hands of government; 
© as well-knowing thak the worſt abuſes of 
© government muſt be preferable to ſuch 
© means of reform, or any redreſs that can 
be obtained by ſuch means'. What im- 
provement or advantages did the Britiſh 
government derive from the iſſue of a civil 
war that raged in, and laid waſte that 
country for near twenty years in the laſt 
century? Were not the people glad to re- 
ſume their former government, if with ſome 
appearance of reform in the conſtitution, 
with ſtill greater abuſes in the adminiſtra- 
tion than ever? On the other hand, What 
important advantages, what a happy change 

| | was 
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was effected by a calm, but firm and ſpirited 
proceeding at the glorious revolution in the 
ſame century, almoſt without a ſword be- 
ing drawn, or a drop of blood being ſned. 

Governments no doubt may grow into 
ſuch enormous, ſuch univerſal abuſe as may 
juſtify reſiſtance, and even a change of the 
conſtitution. But this caſe when ever it 
ſhall happen, will always be marked by this 
particular circumſtance, it will be ſo evident, 
ſo immediately preſſing, ſo critically deciſive, 
that all will ſee, and feel, the neceſſity of it: 
conſequently, the parties will have entirely 
changed their ground. It will be no longer 
a faction ſeeking tgſubvert the good-order 
and government of the ſociety ; but it will 
be the ſociety univerſally riſing to vindicate 
_ themſelves againſt a faction aſſuming an un- 
warrantable, abuſive, and inſupportable au- 
thority over them. In this caſe there will 
be no occaſion for force or violence, the 
* will be effected by the general and 
voluntary conſent of the ſociety, without 
one good citizen attempting, or wiſhing, to 
oppoſe, or prevent it. But, except in a caſe 
ſo critically preſſing and deciſive as this, 
every man, who dares but to propoſe, or 


point to public violence, is, and ought to 
be 
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be conſidered by all, as a traitor to his coun- 
try, and a peſt to human ſociety. I believe 
there is not to be found in the records of 
hiſtory an inſtance of a truly good man, of 
one who had any real regard for the happi- 
neſs of his country, in any caſe, conſenting 
to an attempt to ſubvert and change the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution and government by 
violence : theſe are the attempts of a Clau- 
dius®, a Cataline, a Cromwell; in ſuch de- 
nt, a Cicero, a Cato, a A were 


never found engaged. 


Reform of abuſes, and improvements of 
government, a real patriot may wiſh and at- 


tempt ; but he well knows how dangerous 


it is to ſhake pillars, to touch foundations. 
Men of abandoned characters and deſperate 


fortunes, as before obſerved, may find their | 


account in the ſubverſion of government, 


and in throwing ſociety looſe from the re- 


firaint” of laws; becauſe they can loſe 


nothing, but may have ſome chance to gain 


amidſt” the general wreck and confuſion. 


But the body of the people in general, and 
every man of principle and property in par- 


ticulat, have every thing valuable to loſe, 
and nothing to gain by public confuſion 


9 Appius Claudius, the Decemvir. 
C and 
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and diſorder. And when ſuch allow them- 
ſelves to be drawn into ſchemes which tend 
to ſubvert public order and tranquillity, 
they become the certain dupes, either of 
the ill deſigns and intereſted views of others, 
or of their own folly, avarice, and ambition. 
In every view of this ſubject, then we 
may ſafely affirm, that nothing but the ut- 
moſt tyranny and abuſe of all tne powers 
and functions of government, ſo as to ren- 
der it deſtructive of that ſociety for whoſe 
welfare it 1s ordained, can juſtify, or even 
excule, ſo deſperate a ſtep, as an attempt 
to ſubvert and change the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution and form of government, in any 

regular ſociety, by tumult and violence. 
But if the abuſes and cauſes of diſcontent, 
whether real or pretended, exiſt, not in the 
form and conſtitution of the government, 
but in the economy and adminiſtration of 
it, nothing but madneſs, or the more de- 
teſtable intention of ſacrificing to private 
ſelfiſh views every thing ſacred and valuable 
in ſociety, could ſuggeſt even a pretence to 
violate and overthrow the conſtitution itſelf. 
Few governments could be more degene- 
rated, or perverſely adminiſtered, than the 
Roman government in St. Paul's days, un- 
der 
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der the cruelty and tyranny of a Nero; yet 
to this government he readily allows a di- 
vine ſanction, and enjoins his converts ſub- 
jection and obedience to it:“ Let every ſoul,” 
ſays he, © be ſubject to the higher powers; 
“ for there is no power but of God, the 
« powers that be are ordained of God.” The 
abuſes and calamities of a perverſe admini- 
ſtration of government may be but tempo- 
rary, and in their utmoſt extent can reach 
but few; and even in the worſt admini- 
ſtered government theſe calamities muſt be 
mild and gentle, when compared with the 
all-involving miſery, violence, and outrage, 
that muſt attend an attempt to overthrow 
by force even the weakeſt eſtabliſhed go- 

vernment. | 
Since, then, the moſt diſaſtrous calamity 
that can befal any country, is, the breach 
and ſubverſion of its civil government; of 
all objects in which human ſociety are in- 
tereſted, none ought therefore to be held ſo 
ſacred, to be viewed with ſuch awful forbear- 
ance, as the fundamental laws and principles 
of the ſtate, the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem and form 
of government in any regular ſociety; every 
breach of which muſt certainly be atoned 
C2 for 
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for by the blood of millions #. Hence, the 
moſt fatal peſt that the divine vengeance 
can let looſe upon any country or people, 1s 
the man who dares attempt to embroil the 
public, to diſſolve the bonds of civil union, 
and throw ſociety looſe from the protection 
and reſtraint of law. Every good citizen, 
every man not void of all principle, will 
tremble at the thought; nor ought public 
vengeance to ſpare for a moment the man, 
who, in ſentiment or action, dares but to 
point towards ſuch a cataſtrophe i, if the 
public itſelf would eſcape the ſevereſt ven- 


*The American war, for a civil war, was but of ſhort 
continuance; ſhorter than any can ever be where the 
parties are entirely wh 4 in ſituation and intereſt ; yet 
J have heard it conjectured, that this war, taken in all its 
conſequences, and all the parties concerned in it, and con- 
nected with it, coſt above a million of lives. Not that near 
this number fell in the field; in every war the immediate 
Naughter of the field makes but a ſmall proportion of the 
deſtruction and waſte of the ſpecies. 

+ Leſt this ſhould be ſuppoſed to point particularly to 
preſent perſons and circumſtances, which might be thought 
to weaken the force of the ſentiment in general ; it may 
be neceſſary to take notice, that this paragraph is verbatim 
from the original copy, and was dictated entirely by a con- 
viction of the natural atrociouſneſs of the caſe ; ſtill indeed 
more ſtrongly impreſſed by the deplorable effects of it then 
immediately before me : not but that preſent perſons and 
tircumſtances may well juſtify the application of it. 
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reance of Heaven for allowing its ſacred 
order to be violated and inſulted with impu- 
nity: for a proof of this, we need only appeal 
to the awful monuments of ſuch vengeance, 
which this miſerable country at preſent every 
where preſents. 

Every inteſtine war, every attempt to ſub- 
vert civil government, recorded in hiſtory, 
will ſufficiently atteſt the truth and juſtice 
of the above obſervations, in general: and 
if we apply them to the preſent attempt to 
overthrow the power of that government ſo 
long, and ſo happily eſtabliſhed in this coun- 
try, in particular, the unwarrantable raſhneſs 
and precipitancy of the undertaking, muſt 
even, at firſt view, ſtrikingly appear. But if 
we take into the conſideration, the many 
natural advantages of the conſtitution of 
that government above any that this or for- 
mer ages can boaſt of, the late happy and 
flouriſhing ſtate of the country under that 
conſtitution, with the perſonal virtue and 
moderation of the preſent Prince on the 
throne ; add, I ſay, all theſe conſiderations, 
and language muſt labour in vain to deſcribe 
the folly, the madneſs, not to ſay, the im- 
piety, the wickedneſs of the attempt. To 
pretend to deſcribe it to any preſent, would 

unhappily 
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unhappily be an undertaking not leſs im- 
practicable, from its extent and atrociouſneſs, 
than ſuperfluous, from its being already by 
all but too well known and felt. What 
ſubject can engage our thoughts, what in- 
telligence can reach our ears, what object 
can meet our eyes, that does not preſent it 
to us in but too ſtriking colours? To what 


can we turn our thoughts, but the devaſta- 


tions of war, the general diſtreſs and cala- 
mity ? Of what can we hear, but deeds of 


Horror and outrage, the profuſion of hu- 


man blood, the flaughter of our ſpecies ? 
What can ſtrike our eyes, but objects of mi- 
ſery, veſtiges of _ monuments of guilt 
and crimes ! 

But fince, in this corner of the land at 
leaſt, we have now ſome proſpect of a 
period to theſe calamities, by the happy 
reſtoration of law and legitimate govern- 
ment; ſince we, here, once more ſee the ſu- 
preme legiſlative body of the province aſſem- 
bled, to conſult for the more perfect eſta- 
bliſhnment, and the further extending of 
the bleſſings and ſalutary influence of regu- 


larity and good- order: it ſhall therefore be 


my aimy in'what remains of this diſcourſe, to 
excite 
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excite perſons of all ranks and denomina- 
tions, who can cauſe their voice to be heard, 
or their influence to be felt, cordially to 
unite, and unfeignedly to exert their every 
effort, for the attainment of theſe deſirable 
purpoſes; and for putting an end to our 
preſent calamities. 

And this I ſhall do, chiefly, by 1 
ing to ſet before you a brief ſketch of the 
miſeries and calamities that have already 
attended this diſpute, and muſt ſtill attend 
the further proſecution of it; contraſted 
with a view of the bleſſings and happineſs 
which this country formerly enjoyed, and 
which are the natural effects of * 
and regular government. 

One of the greateſt calamities with which 
any country can be viſited, is to be made 
the ſeat of war; but to be the ſeat of an 
unnatural inteſtine war, how much more 
wretched and miſerable! And ſure no 
country ever felt all the miſeries and cala- 
mities of ſuch a ſtate more ſeverely than 
this has lately done. The ſword has rag- 
ed with mutual and undiſcriminating flaugh- 
ter from one end of the land unto the 


other. Brothers have met brothers, fathers 


their 
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their children, and friends the friend of 
their boſom in hoſtile conflict; and haply 
have mutually embrued their hands in one 
another's blood. The country is depopu- 
lated with boundleſs ſlaughter, the ſtench 
of our camps is come up into our noſtrils, 
the air we breathe 1s tainted with human 
carnage, and our land is fattened with gore. 
Nor is it thoſe only who are immediately 
engaged in the maddening ſcenes of war, 
who have felt its miſeries, who have ſuffer- 


ed and bled. The infirm old, and the fee- 


ble young, the timorous matron and the 
tender virgin; the diſtracted mother and the 
infant ſmiling at hep breaſt, happy in its in- 
ſenſibility to danger, have equally fallen the 


* This ſounds ſo much like the language of fancy, or 
exaggeration at leaſt, that it may perhaps be reckoned as 
ſuch ; but every expreſſion here, and through the whole 
of this deſcription, is drawn from particular and known 
inſtances : and inſtances that occurred not unfrequently, 
The author himſelf remembers well, hearing a young man 
declare with what pleaſure he would kill his brother, who 
had taken an oppoſite fide, with ſome circumſtances of 
aggravation. 

It is a well-known inſtance, that in an —— 
or rather I believe, in the general rout after the battle was 
decided, a man having run one of the enemy through the 
body, when he fell, and turned up his expiring eyes, he 
und jt was his own father. 
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victims of brutal rage and undiſtinguiſhing 
violence. And no age, no ſex, no character, 
has been able to prove a ſecurity. Why 
ſhould I mention the unreſtrained licenti- 
ouſneſs of plunder, the extinction of for- 
tunes and families, the devaſtation of whole 
| provinces? How many do we ſee reduced 
from the higheſt affluence and proſperity, to 
the loweſt degree of diſtreſs and want ? The 


fond parents who had flattered themſelyes 
with the pleaſing proſpect of giving their 


children a liberal and virtuous education, 
and of ſeeing them ſettled in the world in 
wealth and happineſs, find in a moment all 
their flattering proſpects, yaniſhed; and in- 


ſtead of them, ſhould *their unfortunate 


offspring happily eſcape the rage of the 
ſword, they can foreſee nothing for them 
but poverty, diſtreſs, and wretchedneſs. Why 
ſhould T here add the wilful deſtruction even 
of that property which cannot be converted 
into uſe by plunder? and fire and ſword, 
rapine and murder, with wanton licentiouſ- 
neſs, deſolating and laying waſte the land“. 

ONES 2400 | | Inſult 

* As the whole picture here preſented is intended for a 


warning - piece; and many of thoſe whom it is chiefly 
meant to influence, are more likely to feel the force of facts 


D | than 
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Inſult has been added to cruelty, the ſtrong- 
| eſt 


than of ſentiment or reaſoning, it may not be improper to 
deſcend to ſome particular inſtances of wanton burning, de- 
vaſtation, and cruelty. | 

The Author remembers well on his firſt arrival in the 
country, befors his landing, to have ſeen all the houſes on 
the oppoſite coaſt of Carolina in flames in the middle of the 
day; wantonly ſet on fire by people who had gone on ſhore 
from the ſhips in the river ; even though thoſe houſes be- 
longed to people who were then friendly to, and acting 
with, the Britiſh government. Such is the undiſtinguiſh- 


ing licentiouſneſs of civil war. 


Even when no military operations were immediately 
carrying on, it was a common practice for oppoſite parties, 
in the night, wantonly to ſet fire to the houſes and planta- 
tions of whole diſtricts. 

One evening ſome ſuſpicious parties had been obſerved on 
the oppoſite ſide of the Fiver on which Savannah ftood : 
about dark, a party of the garriſon were ſent over the river 
to diſcover who they were, and what their deſigns. They 
had been imprudent enough to light a fire, and were ca- 
rouſing around it, till it ſhould be late enough to put their 
inſiduous purpoſe in execution. The light of their fire 
enable the other party, who were in the dark, to approach 
near enough, unobſerved, to diſcharge a volley of ſhot 
among them with full effect. Several were killed and 
wounded, and ſome taken ; the reſt made their eſcape to 
the woods by favour of the night. From thoſe that were 
taken they learned, that their deſign was, in the night to 

et fire to the Commiſſary's ſtores and the plantations on 
the river, by which the garriſon were ſupplied with forage 
and freſh proviſions; that they were in concert with an- 
other party, who were at the ſame time to ſet fire to the 


Governor's plantation: on the oppoſite fide of the town. 
Upon 


A 
eſt ſentiments and feelings of nature have 
been 


Upon this, information was immediately ſent to town, but 
too late to prevent the ſucceſs of the other party; before 
the meſſenger could announce the deſign, the flames blaz- 
ing full in fight proclaimed the execution. The writer of 
this had ſeen theſe valuable plantations, in about the ſpace 
of a year, built from till former ruins, burnt to the ground, 
rebuilt, and burnt again, with all their buildings, ſtores, and 
produce, to the amount of many thouſand pounds each time. 

Next morning an officer (Lieutenant Ford, of the 7th 
regiment) was ſent over the river to ſearch the woods for 
the remains of the party, who had been ſurprized over- 
night. He found ſeveral, who had dropped and died of 
of their wounds, others not yet dead: one in particular, 
ſhockingly mangled with ſhot, but till able to ſpeak. He 
expreſſed the moſt bitter regret at having ſuffered himſelf 
to 'be drawn into thoſe ſteps which had brought him to 
his preſent wretched condition : but what ſeemed to give 
him the moſt poignant anguiſh, was the recollection of his 
wife and children, whom he had been ſo inconſiderately 
perſuaded to leave, to join in this expedition: could he 
but again ſee his dear wife and children and ſtill as he 
mentioned his wife and children, he ſeemed to be inſenſible 
of his own ſituation. —He was paſt all poſſibility of life—— 
whether he deſired the officer to diſpatch him, I am not cer- 
tain.—After talking ſome time, the officer bade him com- 
mit his ſoul to heaven--and then ordered one of the ſoldiers 
who ſtood by, to diſpatch him with a ſhot, which he did. — 
This he termed a couf: de grace. To the man it certainly 
was a kindneſs, and the officer certainly intended it fo : for 
though of a ſufficiently excentric character, inhumanity is, 
I believe, no feature of it. 

This relation I had from the officer himſelf immediately 


after his return. | 
| D 2 Take 
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been contemned *, the moſt ſacred rights of 
humanity have been ſpurned and trampled 
| upon, 

Take one inſtance more: 

On the day the Britiſh evacuated the Province of Geor- 
gia—a day on which thouſands, men, women, and children, 
were for ever to abandon their homes and habitations, to 
wander as outcaſts in the earth; to reſign to an inſulting 
enemy, their houſes, lands, and poſſeſſions, that had deſcend- 
ed to them through generations. 

En quo diſcordia ciues 
Perduxit miſeros 
See the wretched iſſue of civil diſcord. On that day, 
walking on the Bluff of Savannah, I obſerved Macgilvery's 
fine plantation all burſt out in flames, not an object on it 
capable of burning, but what ſeemed on fire. General 


Clerk, the commander i 


inp in the province, came up to 
me, and aſked if I knew, or had heard, by whom it had 


been ſet on fire ; I told him, that it was ſuppoſed to have 
been done by the people that were leaving it, in deſpite to 
thoſe who might come after: he ſaid, it was very wrong, 
and he was exceeding ſorry for it; and indeed he ſeemed to 
feel ſtill more concern than he expreſſed. 
TI mention this, becauſe on ſuch occaſions, reflections 
are often thrown on thoſe in command, not only for what 
is done without their knowledge, but what is done againſt 
their expreſs intentions and orders ; which was directly the 
caſe here, as it was an implied, if not expreſs, agreement, 
that the one party ſhould depart without committing any 
- wanton devaſtation, and that the other ſhould not attempt 
or harraſs them in their departure. 

*The following I muſt relate ſomewhat at length, as it 
will ſhew the ſpirit with which revenge and murder are 


purſued in a civil war. 
When 
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upon, even the repoſitaries of the dead have 
been 


When the province of South Carolina had ſubmitted to 
the Britiſh government in the year 1780; one man, whoſe 
name | have forgot, with a party, held out upon one of 
the iſlands, and committed frequent depredations on the 
neighbourhood : he was long forborne with, and invited to 
ſurrender, but in vain, he ſtill continued his depredations. 
At laſt, a Captain Pandervice, of the militia, was ſent 
againſt him, with orders to bring him in, dead or alive. 
He oppoſed the landing of the party, and, I believe, killed 
or wounded ſome of the men——they, however, made their 
landing good ; upon which he and his party took to flight. 
Captain Pandervice, being an active, ſpirited young man, 
was himſelf foremoſt in the purſuit, and fired a running- 
ſhot, which took place, and wounded the other mortally : 
the reſt of the party ſurrendered. A nephew of the perſon 
who had been killed, upon hiring of his death, declared, 
that he would be the death of Pandervice. 

It was ſome conſiderable time after this, that Mr. Pan- 
dervice called upon the writer of this, and took him with 
him into the borders of Carolina, to join him in marriage 
to a very amiable young lady. —I know not whether the 
lady had any apprehenſion or preſage of what awaited them, 
but remember well, that though marriages, in that country 
in particular, are celebrated with much mirth and gaiety,— 
I obſerved the tears trickling down her cheeks the whole 
afternoon, and ſometimes ſhe could ſcarce confine the burſt- 
ing preſſure that ſeemed to lie on her ſpirits. This was fo 
obſervable that I could not help aſking why it was fo 
particular with her on ſo happy an occaſion (for it was 
a match entirely of mutual affection) She ſeemed ſenſible 
of the attention; and made an effort to ſhew a more 


chearful and happy appearance, but in vain. 
| Soon 


11 
been violated, and not their aſhes, but their 
yet undiſſolved bodies inſulted, mangled, and 
8 and 
Soon after this they left her fathers houſe, where they 


were married, and went to Mr. Pandervice's plantation fur- 
ther up the country, on the river May. — Here they had 


not been long, when one morning Mrs. Pandervice looking 


out at the window obſerved ſome people gliding backwards 


and forwards through the trees in a wood that fronted the 


houſe, — ſhe was immediately alarmed, aud told her huſband, 
who plainly perceived they were armed men, and watching 
the houſe : fuſpecting their deſigns, he came down ſtairs 


and thought to eſcape into the woods behind the houſe. But 


before he could get out of doors, the man mentioned before 
to have vowed his death, at the head of his party was cloſe 
up to the houſe—he tried to run round the end of the 


houſe—but the other called out to him, Pandervice, you 


need not run, you mult die Ehe was unarmed, —but turning 
round, he ſaid, if I muſt die, I will die like a man; and 
walked up dirictly in front of the other, who waited till he 
was cloſe to the muzzle of his gun, which he diſcharged 
full into his breaſt, under the very eyes of his wife, ſcream- 
ing in diſtraction, at the window above,—he was dead in 
an inſtant. | 

The writer is ſorry he cannot recollect the name of this 

wretch,whichought to be handed down fo eternal deteſtation, 
Pandervice was a fine young man, ſeemingly between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, above fix feet high, of 
a pleaſing open cauntenance, and rather an elegant pre- 
ſence and mien. 

Theſe are the effects of throwing ſociety looſe from the 
reſtraint and protection of government and laws. Here we 
ſee the fate to which every man's life and property is ex- 


poſed, the moment that the bond of civil union is broken. 
The 


* 
ſported with. Why ſhould I deplore the 
unhappy effects that the frequency of ſuch 
ſcenes of horror and barbarity muſt have 
upon the human heart and diſpoſition itſelf? 
Which thus become familiar to inhumanity 
and pitileſs deeds; its ſocial and ſympathetic 
feelings, the beſt part of our nature, blunted 
or loſt: the heart muſt become callous and 
inſenſible to the miſery of our ſpecies, and 
the very principles of humanity, the ſeeds 


The above are but a few of the innumerable inſtances of 
the ſame nature that fell under the author's own obſerva- 
tion. 

This is ſtill no exaggeration. The author had the 
following from perſons of character, who were witneſſes to 
the ſcene:— That in Charles Town, South Carolina, 
when one party had loſt, and the other gained, poſſeſſion of 
the place, the tomb of one of the principal families, in 
which ſome of the family had lately been buried, was bro- 
ken up, and the bodies dragged out, torn to pieces, and 
thrown about in the grounds. Nor was this a ſingular 
inſtance. 

It were ſuperfluous to mention by what party ſuch 
ſhocking ſcenes were exhibited, they were fo frequent in 
both parties, that they might be thought to vie with one 
another. But it is only juſtice, to obſerve in general, 
that ſuch inſtances of barbarity and inhumanity as are 
alluded to in the whole of this deſcription, were more 
frequently committed by the country people, by the enraged 
inhabitants and neighbours upon one another, than by the 
armies on either fide, 

of 
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all virtue and goodneſs, be totally extir- 
pated from the human breaſt. 

Of theſe deplorable effects ſtrong ſymp- 
toms too evidently begin toſhew themſelves; 
nay, the contagion ſeems already ſo far ad- 
vanced as to have reached even thoſe hearts 
to which ſympathy and pity might be thought 
moſt congenial, and on which we might 
hope to find the tender feelings of humanity 
moſt deeply impreſſed. But we are already 
ſo perfectly reconciled to ſavageneſs and 
barbarity, ſo thoroughly inured to blood 
and ſlaughter, that even the tender ſex, 
whoſe moſt amiable characteriſtic is to be 
ſhocked at the recital, and to ſhrink from 
the view, of elende and outrage, ſo far for- 
get the delicacy, not to ſay the decency, of 
their nature, as to contemplate ſcenes of car- 
nage and horror with as much indifference, 
I may even ſay pleaſure, as the ſoldier, the 


neceſſity of whoſe ſituation obliges him to 
bear a part in, and be familiar with ſuch 


ſcenes . Thus mured to cruelty and ruth- 
leſs 


# Take the following inſtance:— At a table where a 
number of ladics and gentlemen of Georgia were at dinner, 
a bullock's heart was brought in hot from the kitchen. 
Some of the company obſerved, what a fine diſh it was, 

upon 
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leſs deeds, the heart petrified, the tender and 
humane affections extinguiſhed, ferocity and 
ſavageneſs is in danger of becoming the 
characteriſtic of our land: a land once ſo 
diſtinguiſhed for humanity and hoſpitality. 


upon which a lady preſent ſaid, that one object only could 
be a more agreeable ſight, that, was a Tory's heart in the 
ame fituatien. Being aſked, of all her Tory acquaintances, 
whoſe heart ſhe would moſt wiſh to ſee in that fituation ? 
the named one of the principal men of the province, a gen- 
tleman of a very worthy and reſpectable character, who 
was then expelled the country on account of his attachment 
to government. 

It was certainly a very mild yet ſevere rebuke that the 
lady, who was ſaid to have made this ſpeech, received on 
the gentleman's return at the re-eſtabliſhment of the Bri- 
tiſh government in the province, He waited on her, and 
told her, that as he underſtood 0 had expreſſed ſuch a par- 
ticular regard for his heart, he ſhould order when he died, 
that it might be ſent her, and ſhe might have it ſerved up 
in the moſt defirable way ſhe could deviſe. And this, as 
I know the gentleman well, I dare fay he did with per- 
fect good humour, and without any degree of reſentment ; 
though, perhaps, not without ſome degree of deteſtatjon and 
contempt. The lady, it is ſaid, wept bitterly, and denied 
that ſhe had ever made ſuch a ſpeech : and there might be 
ſome miſtake in the perſon to whom the ſpeech was imputed ; 
of the fact and circumſtances there is not a doubt. 

Many inſtances of the depravation of female ſentiment 
and feeling equally unnatural, and more ſeriouſly ſhocking 
and mortifying to humanity, fell within the author's own 
obſervation . the above he did not know till ſome time after 
the compoſing of this EO and, conſequently, could 


not allude to it. ö 
E 5 Why 
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Why ſhould I further mention all law 
and order deſpiſed and trampled upon; a 
boundleſs flood of immorality, of guilt and 
crimes overflowing the land, and bearing 
down every thing in its courſe : the very 
name and form of religion almoſt loſt x 
which muſt ſoon be followed by the con- 
tempt of every civil and moral obligation, 
every ſacred bond of ſociety. And though 
we would not, after the manner of ſome, ar- 
rogate to ourſelves the prerogative of Hea- 
ven, nor preſume to point its judgments, 
to launch its bolts, or decide upon all its 
diſpenſations here below : yet we may cer- 
tainly, without preſumption, adopt the pa- 
thetic language off ſacred Writ, and ſay, 
“For theſe things the Lord hath a contro- 
e yerſy with the inhabitants of the land; 
c becauſe there is no truth, nor mercy, nor 
% knowledge of God in the land. By ſwear- 
« ing, and lying, and killing, and ſtealing, 
« and committing adultery, they break out, 
& and blood toucheth blood! Therefore 
6 ſhall the land mourn, and every one that 
« dwelleth therein ſhall languiſh.” 

But let it be remembered, that all this 
train of diſtreſs and miſery, of guilt and 
crimes, originated in the violation of the' 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed government of the country; and 
has been wrought up to its preſent atrociouſ- 
neſs by the univerſal contempt of that divine 
inſtitution, which the Sovereign of Nature 
has ordained for the ſecurity and happineſs 
of mankind. For, as before obſerved, his 
eternal laws can never be broke through with 
impunity; but will certainly be followed 
with a puniſhment, great and dreadful, in 
proportion to their great and intereſting 
importance. It is owing to the breach of 
this ſacred inſtitution that your children are 
fatherleſs and your matrons widows, that 
your virgins are violated *, and your youth 
ſlain with the ſword : it is for the contempt 
of this divine order, that your fields are un- 
cultivated, and your houſes conſumed with 
fire, that your country is ravaged, and your 
cities in ruins; that your land is depopula- 
ted, and drenched with the blood of its in- 
habitants: it is for this, that you “ flee 
& from the ſword; from the drawn ſword, 
cc and from the bent bow, and from the 
* There are ſome ſcenes ſo ſhocking to nature, that it is 
neceflary to throw a veil over them, and fit they ſhould be 
hid for ever from human ſight : otherwiſe particular in- 
ſtances and facts of the moſt atrocious violence even of this 


/ nature, might be condeſcended on, attended with circum- 
| ſtances at which humanity ſhudders, 
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& grievouſneſs of war:“ it is for this, that 
the hand of the Lord is heavy upon you, 
and his ſeverer judgments are ſtill impend- 
ing over you. 

Look at your habitations—they are the 
ſhattered wrecks of war!: - Go but beyond 
your 


az 


* This, and what follows, may perhaps be thought ra- 
ther the painting of a warm imagination, than a deſcription 
of realities ; but the truth is, no deic;iption or painting can 
do juſtice to the original ſcene. During the ſiege of Savan- 
nah by the French and Americans, under the Count 
D'Eſtaing, the houſes were ſo torn to pieces by the enemy's 
artillery, that many were left mere ruins ; ſeveral were ſet 
on fire by the ſhells, and entirely conſumed ; and it is not 
known, that one houſe in the whole place eſcaped unda- 
maged. And to one unaccyſkomed to ſuch ſcenes, the whole» 
ſome time after the ſiege, had the moſt melancholy face of 
deſolation and wretchedneſs that can be imagined. And 
though but few lives were loſt on our part by the enemy's 
fire, almoſt every man being in the trenches, and the wo- 
men and children in cellars, or other places under ground 
vet ſome inſtances highly ſhocking occurred: a few of 
which on the mative already given for enlarging theſe notes, 
I ſhall mention. 

A woman was ſtanding in her own door, with one arm 
leaning on her daughter's ſhoulder, when a barſhot came 
and divided the daughter quite in two, under the horror- 
truck mother's arm. Sir James Wright, the governor, 
told me, that he happened to be paſſing in front of the ſame 
houſe at the time, and was ſtruck to the ground by the im- 
petus, or wind, of the fame ſhot, though without its even 
grazing his body: when he recovered, the firſt object ho 
ſaw, 


W 
your gates, and at every ſtep you tread upon 
a grave *: — Walk round your walls it is an 


Aceldama, 


ſaw, was the mother claſping the mangled fragments of 
her daughter. | 

One night, two gentlemen, who happened not to be in 
the trenches, and were in bed in the ſame room ; when 
the firing and ſhells became exceedingly violent, one of 
them leaped out of bed, and a ſhell coming through the 
houſe at that inſtant, took him ſo directly, that it might ra- 
ther be ſaid to have annihilated, than to have killed him; 
] believe, only his heart was found in a remote corner of 
the room : the other gentleman, who was ſtill in bed, was 
not hurt. 

The following was not fo fatal, and is only mentioned 
becauſe it happened in the houſe, and to the family where 
the writer afterwards lodged ſor ſome time, and had occa- 
ſion to mark the veſtiges of f. One night, when the 
firing and bombardment was very hot, a widow woman 
with four daughters, one of them an infant about five or 
ſix years old, were all in the cellar for ſafety: a ſhell was 
heard craſhing down the end of the houſe, which was of 
wood, inſtantly it lodged in the ground;—burſt with al its 
ruins into the cellar—all was dark — each thought herſelf 
the only perſon ſurviving.— The mother and three eldeſt 
daughters ſoon anſwered one another, and extricated them- 
ſelves out of the ruins, but the child could neither be heard 
nor felt—a light was got as ſoon as poſſible, it was not to 
be ſeen — but its voice was ſoon heard under the ruins— 
it was dug out with all poſſible exertion, and was found 
not only alive, but what is ſurpriſing, not materially hurt. 

* This is ſo literally true, that the ground every where 
round Sayannah was at that time nothing but a place of 


graves; 
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Aceldama, a ſcene of carnage, a field of 
blood. Thouſands of your ſpecies, the vic- 
tims of your crimes, are feſtering under your 
feet, the heaven above you is contaminated 
with ſlaughter! The air you breathe is 
tainted with human putrefaction! And in 
the awful judgments of Heaven, the very 
corruption of the ſlain made the means of 
avenging their blood, and of puniſhing your 
crimes *. What awful, what alarming, yet 
unre- 


graves; nor was it poſſible to walk beyond the buildings on 
any ſide without walking over numbers of them. And from 
the negligent manner in which many were interred, the ſoil 
being light, had been blown off by the wind, or carried a- 
way by the water, and thegbodies lay partly expoſed to view. 
* « Is this the flight of Fancy? Would it were!“ 
Beyond the lines of Savannah, on the ground where the 
French and Americans were defeated, the ſlain being thrown 
into holes by hundreds; and the cold, which ſoon after ſet 
in, and was that winter particularly ſevere, having ſuſ- 
pended the putrefaction for ſome time; on the return of 
the violent heat in the ſpring, it was ſo ſudden and exceſſive, 
that the corruption of the dead bodies was ſeen fermenting, 
above the ſurface of the ground. And in a ſhort time the 
places where the dead had been thrown in in ſuch heaps, 
from being before raiſed conſiderably above the ground 
around it, ſunk many feet below it: what a maſs of noxi- 
ous exhalation muſt hence have ariſen to taint the circum- 
ambient air ! Which there naturally heavy and ſtagnant 
from the ſurrounding ſwamps and marſhes, and in the ſum- 
mer little agitated with winds, is with good reaſon ſup- 
poſed 
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unregarded proofs of the divine diſpleaſure 1 


« and for all this, his anger is not turned 
© away, but his hand is ſtretched out ſtill, 
« I have ſent among you the peſtilence after 
ec the manner of Egypt, your young men 
cc have I ſlain with the ſword, and I have 
cc taken away your horſes; and I have made 
the ſtink of your camps to come up into 
& your noſtrils; yet have ye not turned unto 
« me, ſaith the Lord.” 


poſed to have occaſioned the great ſickneſs and mortality 
that followed in the inſuing ſpring and ſummer. Which 
was ſo univerſal, that ſcarce a perſon in the place eſcaped 
ſickening ; the troops, eſpecially the Germans, died by 
hundreds ; the ſmall-pox raged with mortal violence among 
all ranks and ages, particularly among the blacks z who had 
fled thither in great numbers from Carolina, and for want 
of neceſlaries and attendance might be ſeen dead, and dying, 
in every ſhade and hovel. And though little regarded 
there, where they are ſcarce conſidered as part of the human 
ſpecies, were to the truly humane heart and eye moſt piti- 
able and diſtreſſing objects. Thus the noxious effluvia, 
from ſuch a quantity of human putrefaction, tainting the 
air, encreaſed the ſickneſs and mortality: again the ſickneſs, 
mortality, and negligent interment, eſpecially of the ſoldiers 
and negroes, increaſing the noxious efluvia, the calamity 
continued with unremitting violence, till the return of 
winter purified the air, and in ſome degree reheved the in- 
habitants. 

* Oye mad, infatuated, impious inhabitants of this land, 
wark into what an abyſs ye are ſo impatient to plunge your- 
felves ! 


But 
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But all theſe are the judgments by which 
the Sovereign of Nature vindicates his au- 
thority, and puniſhes the violation of that 
ſacred good-order which he has ordained 
through all his works; but which he has 
in no inftance fixed ſo inviolably ſacred, 
as in that of civil government: for all 
thefe are the natural, the certain and un- 
avoidable conſequences of the contempt 
and breach of that important and intereſt- 
ing Inſtitution. 

With this ſcene of confuſion, diſtreſs, and 
miſery, let us now contraſt the bleſſings and 
happineſs of peace, good-order, and regular 
government. And if we look back but a 
few years, the ſam® theatre which now pre- 
ſents the calamitous ſcene we have juſt been 
contemplating, will alſo ſupply the counter- 
part of the contraſt. 

But who can, without the ncereſt pity 
and regret, look back to the late happy and 
flouriſhing ſtate of this country; to that 


time when we could fit every man under 


his own vine, and under his own fig-tree, 
in perfe& peace and ſecurity; when we 
could go out and come in in ſafety, could lie 
down and had none to make us afraid ; when 


nothing but peace, proſperity, and happineſs 
was 
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was ſeen in our land. When our fields 
were thriving with culture and our paſtures 
were clothed with flocks, when commerce 
was free and uninterrupted, and wealth in 
copious ſtreams poured in upon us; and 
when law and regular government ſecured 
to every man the full poſſeſſion, and free 
enjoyment of his property. When univer- 
ſal friendſhip and hoſpitality where the 
acknowledged characteriſtics of our coun- 
try, and every bleſſing that our hearts could 
deſire, or our ſenſes enjoy, was within our 
reach; when Heaven itſelf ſeemed to ſmile 
benignant upon us, and Providence to pour 
profuſely all its bounty and beſt bleſſings 
into our. boſom. 1 | 

Theſe, and many more than I can at pre- 
ſent enumerate or deſcribe, were the bleſ- 
ſings which this country once enjoyed un- 
der the influence of a mild and benign 
regular government; and theſe are the 
bleſſings which it is ſtill in our power to 
enjoy under the ſame government, if we 
will not perſiſt madly and wantonly to ſpurn 
them, and caſt them from us. | 
And what can the boldeſt advocate for 
the continuance of the preſent anarchy and 


confuſion advance, to be put in competition 
F with 
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„ 
with theſe bleſſings? Even could their 
boaſted independence be allowed to be 
preferable; when will the moſt ſanguine 
among them ſay that they can hope to ſee 
it eſtabliſhed ?. The perſeverance and efforts 
already made by that power with whom they 
have to contend, ſhew plainly how deter- 
mined they are in the conteſt. And by the 
preſent poſture of affairs it appears, that her 
vigour is ſo far from being exhauſted by 
theſe efforts, that it ſeems to be renewed with 
every new enemy ſhe has to contend with ; 
and to increaſe more than in proportion to 
every increaſed occaſion that calls it forth *. 
SO 


* As affairs afterwards felifour, the above paſſage may per- 
haps juſtly be thought to bring in queſtion the judgment 


of the author. But if the time when this diſcourſe was 


compoſed, and the ſituation of affairs at that time are attended 
to, they will, I believe, be allowed fully to juſtify what is 
ſaid. Within a few months previous to the compoſing of 
this diſcourſe, Spain had openly joined the confederacy a- 
gainſt Britain, and Admiral Rodney had already defeated 
their fleet, taken and deſtroyed a number of their ſhips and 
made their admiral himſelf priſoner. D'Eſtaing had been 
defeated with great ſlaughter before Savannah, and obliged 
to return home with the ſhattered wrecks of his ruined fleet 
and army. The account of the ſurrender of Charles-Town, 
and in conſequence, the recovery of the whole province 
of South Carolina, had juſt reached Savannah; and at this 
particular period the Americans themſelves ſeemed to think 

their 
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So that ſhould the unhappy conteſt be per- 
ſiſted in, what miſeries muſt ſtill await this 
wretched country! what torrents of blood 
muſt yet be ſhed ! when may we hope to 
ſee an end to our woes ! 

Influenced by theſe confiderations, let us 
each, ſetting every ſelfiſh view and partial 
purpoſe aſide, permit the fate of our coun- 
try to touch our hearts; and in our ſeveral 
ſtations and capacities exert our unfeigned 
endeavours for her preſervation, by the 
ſpeedy reſtoration, and effectual eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace, good-order, and legitimate 
government. | box 

For this Honourable Aſſembly, whoſe pre- 
ſent meeting (may it be auſpicious !) is the oc- 
caſion of this diſcourſe; as every member of 
it has been longer, and more intimately ac- 
quainted with the ſcenes which ſuggeſted 
this ſubject than he who now addreſſes them 
has been“, he will not preſume to offer any 
their affairs deſperate. From what cauſe matters have 
ſince fallen out ſo much otherwiſe is foreign to the preſent 
point: though we may venture to affirm that the cauſe is 
not to be found in the nature and ſituation of affairs at 
that time, but in the weakneſs and ignorance, the folly and 


miſconduct of men and meaſures both at home and abroad. 
* The author had then been but a very ſhort time in the 


province. 
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thing to their particular conſideration 3 nor 
ſuppoſe that there is one among them, who 
has not weighed thoſe ſubjects with more 
judgment and attention than he can have 
done, and who does not feel all their im- 
portance ; and hence, we will preſume, pre- 
ſents himſelf here, in his preſent capacity, 
with an unbiaſſed intention of promoting, 
to the utmoſt of his power, the welfare of 
thoſe in whoſe behalf he bears his public 
character, the happineſs of this country in 
general, and the intereſt of that govern- 
ment, under whoſe auſpices this Honour- 
able Aſſembly is held. 

What then remains, but that to further 
our own impartial exertions we invoke the 


aid and aſſiſtance of that Omnipotent Be- 


ing, whoſe bleſſing alone maketh purpoſes 
to proſper, and who at his pleaſure bring- 
eth to nought thc counſels of men, and 
maketh the devices of the people of none 
effect. That we beſeech him to counſel 
our counſellors, to teach our ſenators wiſ- 


dom, and to order and direct all their deli- 


berations and purpoſes to general good, to 
promote and maintain public tranquillity 
and happineſs ; that by his bleſſing they 


and 


> 
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and zood order to this province, may fur- 
ther the ſame deſirable event in every part 
of this diſtracted country; and contribute 
to the quieting, I may ſay, of more than 
half the habitable world, now groaning un- 
der all the horrors and calamities of war, 
through the malignant influence of our un- 
natural broils. Let us then humbly im- 
plore Him, who alone can bring good out 
of evil, order out of confuſion, that by his 
over-ruling providence he may cauſe the 
preſent diſorder and anarchy to terminate 
in the permanent good and happineſs of 
theſe realms; and in rendering the bleſ- 
ſings of peace, and the beneficent inter- 
courſe of human ſociety & as extenſive and 
univerſal, as the pernicious influence of the 
interruption and violation of them has been. 
That he would ſo ſhed his benign inffuence 
on our hearts, that our diſorderly and ma- 
lignant paſſions, the cauſe of all our woes, 
being ſubdued to reaſon, and converted to 
goodneſs, we may all, with candid hearts 
and unbiaſſed aim, conſpire to promote the 
deſirable event of reſtoring and maintain- 
ing public peace, good order, and happi- 
neſs. That laying aſide all inſincerity and 
deceit, all prejudice and malice, all rancour 


and 
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and reſentment, we may again love as bre- 
thren, again be pitiful and courteous one 
towards another. 

Thus, under the Divine Protection and 
Bleſſing, we may again hope to recover that 
happy and flouriſhing ſtate, which we ſo 
lately enjoyed ; for which we may pray in 
the language of the Pſalmiſt, and ſay, „O 
« Lord, ſave us, and deliver us from the 
« hand of ſtrange children, whoſe mouth 
« talketh of vanity, and their right hand 
« js a right hand of iniquity ; That our 
« ſons may grow up as the young plants, 
« and that our daughters may be as the 
c poliſhed corners of the temple : That our 
« garners may ben full and plenteous with 
& all manner of ſtore : That our ſheep may 


« bring forth thouſands and ten thouſands 


c in our ſtreets: That our oxen may be 
e ſtrong to labour: That there be no de- 
& cay, no leading into captivity, and no 
« complaining in our ſtreets. Happy are 
t the people that are in ſuch a caſe; yea, 
ec blefſed are the people who have the Lor 


« for their God.” 
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THE deſign of publiſhing the preceding 
diſcourſe at this time, is by a diſplay 
of the horrors and miſeries of civil diſor- 


der to warn the people of this country 


againſt raſhly ruſhing into them. And as 
that ſpirit of licentiouſneſs which ſeems ſo 
widely diffuſed among the weak and ignor- 
ant, has chiefly ariſen from ſome late de- 
luſive political publicatics which have been 
induſtriouſly circulated through the coun- 
try, I ſhall here add a few obſervations on 


the ſubjects of theſe writings : eſpecially as 


they are plauſibly adapted to impoſe on ſu- 


_ Perficial underſtandings, and inſidiouſly 


conveyed to the hands of thoſe who are 
leaſt capable of judging of their contents, 


and the conſequences to which they may 


lead. Nay, ſo indefatigable are thoſe 
ſpreaders of ſedition, that beſides the perni- 
cious effects of their writings, they have 
their buſy agents in town and country, who 


propagate 
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propagate the ſame notions from houſe to 
houſe, through every family : to whom St. 
Pauls character may with great propriety 
be applied, Traitors that creep into 
& houſes and lead captive filly women.“ 
That abuſes have crept into the Britiſh 
Government none will pretend to deny; 
and that many of theſe may be, nay mult, 
and will be redreſſed, there cannot be a 
doubt. It will not even be denied that 
many things pointed at in thoſe writings 
are real abuſes, and call loudly for redreſs ; 
but it 1s plain from the ſpirit in which thoſe 
publications are written, that their deſign is 
not to procure a redreſs of thoſe abuſes, but 


to make them a prefence for totally ſubvert- 


It is within this houf, that my landlady, a very worthy 
woman, who a week ago entertained very different notions, 
came into my room; from whom, fans pede in uno, I had 
the whole liſt of Mr. Paine's abuſes and grievances, with 
the very unreaſonable hardſhips of them. The extravagance 
of a million a year for the King ſuch great ſums ſent out 
of the country into Hanover— Noblemen having penſions 


of thouſands a year for nothing — were all particularly 


touched upon. 1 ſmiled at my good landlady, and told her 
T found ſhe had got the whole ſtory by heart. Now, though 
Mr. Paine's writings had for ſome time been on my table, 
there, I believe, they might have lain for years and done 
no harm; but all this new light, I found, was the effect of 
a viſit from a gentleman who had called upon her from a 


diſtant part of the town. : 
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ing the conſtitution. Their direct tendency 

is entirely to diſſolve the bonds of ſociety, 
to excite the people to throw off all the re- 
ſtraints of law and government, and to 
reduce this happy country to the ſame 
wretched ſtate that France is now in, and 
the ſtill more wretched one that awaits her : 
all the horrors of a civil war, all that ſcene 
of univerſal rapine, devaſtationz and ſlaugh- 

ter preſented in the preceding pages. 

And as this is the direct tendency of 
theſe writings, ſo it is alſo the evident de- 
ſign with which they are written. Let any 
one only mark the general ſpirit and pre- 
vailing character that runs through them, 
and he will find two phdominant features 
by which they are particularly diſtinguiſhed; 
vanity, a high conceit of the Author's 
political capacity and writings with an un- 
conquerable ſpite and malice againſt the 
Britiſh Government. So ſtrongly prevail- 
ent is this malignant ſpirit, that the Author 

can ſcarce conceal or ſuppreſs it through a 
ſingle page ; but eſpecially whatever brings 
Mr. Pitt to view, is ſure to rouſe all its 
wrath, and call forth all its venom : „ Mr. 
6« Pitt is not arrived at the degree of a ſchools 
& boy” in politics and finance, compared 

<G- with 


i 


with this all-accompliſhed adept, in the 


affair of the regency we were all perfectly 


ignorant, entirely wide of the mark, but 
Mr. Pitt, ſtill more than any one elſe: this 
we have affirmed three different times in leſs 
than half a page. « The principles which 
« Mr. Pitt maintained on the contrary ſide, 
ce were as bad, or worſe in their extent, than 
ee thoſe of Mr. Fox“ - Mr. Pitt was further 
from the point than Mr. Fox''—« Mr. Fox 
& took the hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt 
© the parliamentary, and Mr. Pitt took the 
& worſt of the two *.“ | 
And when we conſider the matter atten- 
tively, this unconquerable antipathy to Mr. 
Pitt is by no means difficult ro be accounted 
for; for certainly no man has contributed ſo 
much to render his deſign impracticable as 
that gentleman has done. When we emer- 
ged out of the American war the Britiſh 
empire was conſidered by all as on the very 
brink of ruin: Ten years have not ſince 
elapſed, yet we ſee it in a more happy, more 
flourithing, and more profperous ſituation 
than it ever ſtood in before: and all this 
it muſt be allowed in a great meaſure owing 
the capacity and integrity, the public zeal 
and unwearied exertion of that gentleman. 
Rights of Man, Part I. page 67. Small edition. 


. 
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it is then no wonder that Mr. Paine ſhould be 
highly provoked to find ſuch an obſtacle in 
the way of his deſign of ſubverting our 
conſtitution. | 
Theſe writings at firſt ſight, it muſt be 
confeſſed, have a ſhew of plauſibility; but 
when they come to be cloſer examined, they 
will be found to conſiſt chiefly of bold un- 
qualified aſſertions perfectly unfounded—of 
ſophiſtry ſubſtituted for reaſoning and argu- 
ment—and of wild and chimerical ſchemes 
of Government abſolutely impoſſible to be 
reduced into practice. Of the firſt of theſe, 
bold aſſertions, ſome ſpecimens may be found 
above; of the ſecond, ſophiſtry ſubſtituted 
for argument, we might almoſt take any 
propofition through the Author's works at 
random: I ſhall therefore take the firſt that 
occurs, with which he ſets out in his Common 
Senſe, To ſay that the commons is a check 
« upon the king, preſuppoſes that the com- 

de mons are wiſer than the crown ; but as the 
4 ſame conſtitution gives afterward the king 
« a power to check the commons, it again 
« ſuppoſes that the king is wiſer than thoſe 
* whom it has already ſuppoſed to be wiſer 
« than him. A mere abſurdity.” As 
Baſſanio ſays- in the play, « Is this any 
5 G 2 c thing 
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« thing now?” when Gratiano advanced, 
that 


| Silence is only commendable, 
In a neat's tongue dri'd, and a maid not vendible “. 


we have at leaſt a ſmart ſaying for our atten- 
tion; but here after all our attention we 
find nothing but mere words: which to at- 
tempt to refute by reaſoning, were juſt as 
hopeful an undertaking, as to attempt to kin- 
dle a fire by the collected rays of the moon. 
I alſo will ſtate my propoſition, and it ſhall 
at leaſt be as ſelf-evident, and as fully con- 
cluſive as Mr. Paine's.—A gentleman har- 
neſſes a pair of horſes to his phaeton, with 
intent to travel into the country ; which 
preſuppoſes the horſes to be ſtronger than 
the man; but as the ſame gentleman after- 
wards puts reins to the horſes, with intent 
to ſtop and turn them as he pleaſes,—this 
again ſuppoſes the man to be ſtronger 
than the horſes, which we had already ſup- 
poſed to be ſtronger than he. A mere ab- 
ſurdity certainly. Yet, truſting to this ab- 
furdity, men have travelled the road with 
iatety for thouſands of years; and truſting 
to the other abſurdity, the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion has ſecured happineſs 'and ak Sat 


* Merchant of Venice. 
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to millions, for more ages, I will venture ta 


predict, than any of thoſe which he is ſo 
fond to recommend in its ſtead will do years. 
Were kings and commons, men and horſes, 
mere machines, the above propoſitions 
would both be perfectly concluſive; and till 
they are ſuch, they are both perfectly with- 
out meaning. 

Indeed, Mr. Paine, in all his ſpeculations, 
ſeems entirely to have forgot a very eſſential 
and operative part of human nature, the 
paſſions. He takes it for granted, that man. 
is a purely rational being; at leaſt that when 
we have aboliſhed all law and government, 
and adapted his new {yſx»m, this will be the 
caſe, and the people will all be regenerated 
with the government. There will then be 
no danger of mobs and rioters, when ſet 
looſe from all the fears and reſtraints of 
laws, going one ſtep beyond the exact 
bounds of reaſon. and juſtice; nor of ſelt- 
raiſed demagogues without law, running 
into any of thoſe abuſes of power which the 
beſt-laws cannot altogether prevent even in 
thoſe who act under their authority. And 
of all this the preſent ſtate of France 1s 
frequently referred to as an incontrovertible 
proof, : 

h Another 
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Another of this gentleman's propoſitions, 
of which he 1s particularly fond, 1s, that all 
hereditary government is an abſurdity, and 
an impoſition on mankind, becauſe it is a 
government for poſterity, and we have no 
right to impoſe a government on poſterity, 
Now does not every man of common ſenſe 
ſee, that this concluſion is of equal force 
againſt all laws and legiſlation whatever ? 
For all laws are made for poſterity ; that is, 
they are made on purpoſe to operate after 
they are made: yet the laws we make, or 
the government we ſettle, can no more bind 
the people of tomorrow, than thoſe of a 
thouſand years hegce. The truth of the 
caſe is this; we neither can bind poſterity 
by any laws we may make, nor ſubject them 
to any government we may ſettle. Not only 
poſterity, but every ſucceſſive legiſlature, 
every fucceeding act of the ſame legiſlature; 
may repeal every one that went before it. 
What then? Is it therefore abſurd and an 
impoſition on mankind to make laws at all? 
By no means. Laws that are made by a 
proper ſanction, are in force till they are 
- repealed by an equal ſanction: and a go» 
vernment ſettled by the general or national 
conſent of any people, is of force till it be 

altered 
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altered by the ſame general or national con- 
ſent of the people. And though every go- 
vernment have a right to. alter their laws; 
and every people have a right to alter their 
government by general conſent, when they 
ſhall ſee ſufficient reaſons for ſo doing; yet 
till the one and the other are altered by the 
proper authority, they bind thoſe that ſhall 
live under them a thouſand years hence, as 
well as thoſe who. lived the firſt day they 
were in force, with all the authority that 
a human ſanction can give, or that a divine 
ſanction can give to human inſtitutions. 

. Neither hereditary nor repreſentative go- 
vernment can bind the will, or take away 
the power, of the peoplgot tomorrow, more 
than they can that of lateſt poſterity. Both 
may equally, if they chole it, ſet aſide what 
their predeceſſors have done; and the ſanc- 
tions of hereditary and of repreſentative go- 
vernment are of equal force, till they are 
ſet aſide by the ſame authority from which 
that force was derived. But before any ſo 
ber people will think of altering.the conſti- 
tutional foundations of their government, 
they muſt ſee very ſtrong and urgent reaſons 
indeed for ſo doing; and if they have any 
acquaintance with the hiſtory of mankind, 
and 


* 
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and know what it is to looſen the bands of 
| ſociety, they will take effectual care not to 

unſettle that which is in being, till that 
which is to ſucceed it be known to be in 
full force to ſupply its place. Otherwiſe, 
they act juſt as reaſonable a part, as he, who 
finding his houſe not altogether convenient, 
ſhould pull it down on the approach of 
winter, without having provided any other 
to ſhelter himſelf and his family in n 
the ſtorms. 

remember this ſame argument of Mr. 
Paine's, or ſomething like it, being ſtarted 
in both houſes of parliament on Mr. Pitt's 
bringing in the bill for reſtraining the ac- 
cumulation of naticgal debt: and I was at 
that time ſurpriſed, that men of ſuch clear 
conceptions as the late Chancellor, and, 1 
believe, Mr. Fox, could have recourſe to an 
argument that was either a mere ſophiſtry, 
or of equal force againſt every act that could 
be propoſed in either houſe: It is true, it 
was ſoon dropped there, as even thoſe who 
advanced it were, no doubt, fully ſenſible of 
its ſophiſtry; the caſe is ſo much otherwiſe 
with Mr. Paine, and he has recourſe to the 
above arguments ſo often, that one would 


almoſt be tempted to think, that he himſelf 
really 


1 
really believed there was ſomething in them; 
or at leaſt, thought that he could ſo far im- 
| Poſe upon thoſe for whom he writes, as to 
make them believe ſo. 

As to the above bill, I cannot reſiſt the 
occaſion to ſay, that in my opinion it was 
one of the moſt neceſſary, and as far as it 
can operate, one of the moſt important that 
ever paſſed the legiſlature : as it appears an 
almoſt unavoidable conſequence, that by 
wars ſucceeding wars, the unbounded accu- 
mulation of national debt muſt finally ſub- 
vert the government of this country. And 
notwithſtanding preſent reports, appear- 
ances, and preparations, it is ſincerely to be 
hoped we ſhall have ne War at this time, as 
nothing certainly could be more unfortunate 
for this country. 

But to reſume our ſubject. The main 
point at which all Mr. Paine's writings aim, 
is to perſuade the people of this country to 
diſſolve their preſent ſyſtem of government, 
and to ſubſtitute a purely Republican or De- 
mocratic ſyſtem in its ſtead. Now if Mr. 
Paine be really ſincere in this advice, his own 
writing plainly ſhew him to be ignorant of 
the firſt principle of all political knowledge, 
which is, that the conſtitutional form and 

| H ſyſtem 
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{yſtem of every government muſt be founded 
in, and have reſpect to the manners and 
character of the people. And virtue 
and ſimplicity, even ſeverity, of manners 1s 
the eſſential foundation upon whieh alone a 
Republican Government poſſibly can be 
formed; or ſubſiſt, when it is formed. 
Without political virtue at leaſt, no Repub- 
lic ever did, or ever can ſubſiſt. And there- 
fore to propoſe to form a pure and perfect 
Republic out of the people of a long cor- 
rupted, luxurious, and licentious monarchy, 
as this. preſumptuous dabbler in politics 
does, 1s juſt as wiſe, and as practicable, as to 
propoſe to form a brilliant birth-day dreſs 
out of materials collected in Rag-fair. 
Haſtory univerſally proves, that even 
where a Republican Government has been 
originally ſettled, as the manners of the peo- 
ple have grown licentious and corrupt, they 
have conſtantly ſunk, either into Ariſtocra- 
tic, or into Deſpotic Governments : and the 
more purely Democratic they are, when they 
have once become corrupted, the more cer- 
tainly, and the more ſuddenly, will this be 
the caſe. An inſtance to the contrary: of 
this general obſervation is not, I believe, to 
be found in-the hiſtory of human ſociety. 
And 
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And if this has univerſally become the 
caſe, even wheh Republics have been origi- 
nally formed of people of pure and ſimple 
manners ; what greater exhibition of folly 
could poſſibly be deviſed, than to propoſe to 
form a Democratic Government out of a 
Monarchical Government already far ad- 
vanced in luxury, licentiouſneſs, and cor- 
ruption? And what could more nearly 
border on madneſs, than the attempt to put 
ſuch a propoſal in practice? Did this pro- 
poſition require any proof, we have a ſtrong, 
and a ready one, in the only attempt of the 
kind that ever was made, the preſent ſtate 
of France. 

The hiſtory of Rorhe affords a ſtriking 
proof of the impoſſibility of a Republican 
Government ſubſiſting, even where it has 
been long eſtabliſhed, after the people are 
grown licentious and corrupt. It was not 
the power or ambition of Sylla, or Czfar, of 
Anthony or Octavius, that ſubverted the 
Roman Republic: they only took advan- 
tage of the occaſion to make themſelves 
maſters of a Republic that was no longer 
capable of ſubſiſting in that form; becauſe 
public virtue and ſeverity of manners, the 
ſole foundation upon which that form of 
* H 2 government 
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government could ſtand was loſt. Sylla 
even reſtored the Republic, the murderers 
of Cæſar attempted to do the ſame; and 
though the people continued to murder one 
tyrant after another it had no effect towards 
re-eſtabliſhing the Republic, And why ? 
Becauſe that principle, that character, thoſe 
manners which alone can ſupport a Repub- 
lican Government were entirely gone. 
What wretched empirics then muſt they 
be, how ignorant both of the nature of 
man and of governments, who would pre- 
tend to form a purely Republican Govern- 
ment upon the preſent manners of France, 
or of England, or of moſt of the preſent 
States of Europe. 

If we look into the Grecian Republics, 
they invariably confirm the ſame important 
truth, that a Republican Government can 
never ſubſiſt where the people are far ad- 
vanced in luxury and corruption: they e- 
very one fell into ſlavery, by the corruptneſs 
and licentiouſneſs oſ the people. Sparta 
ſubſiſted the longeſt, and with the feweſt con- 
vulſions: owing to the ſeverity of their man- 
ners, and to the popular government being 
corrected by the Kings, and theſe again by 
the Ephori. 


The 
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The Athenians who were the moſt purely 
democratic, being a lively and refined peo- 
ple, and retaining long a ſtrong ſpirit of li- 
berty, recovered themſelves oftener even 
from abſolute ruin, than perhaps any other 
people ever did: yet their whole hiſtory is 
little more than one continued ſcene of 
tumults, factions, and convulſions. And 
they at laſt fell by the ſame cauſe that uni- 
formly has ruined, and uniformly muſt 
ruin, all democratic governments, when 
once the manners and character of the peo- 
ple are corrupted. When the blind licenti- 
ous populace, out of ſpite to the wiſer and 
better men of the Requblic, put a vain 
boaſtful Chares at the head of their fleets 
and armies, and allowed an Eubulus and a 
Demades, two ignorant preſumptuous de- 
magogues, to influence their councils and 
direct their conduct, they loſt the battle of 
Cheronæa, which left them entirely at the 
mercy of Philip, and in its conſequences 
brought all Greece under the Macedonian 
yoke. 

Indeed our conceited interloper in poli- 
tics, in nothing more betrays his ignorance 
even of thoſe ſubjects on which he pretends 
to dogmatize, than in the unqualified praiſes 
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he beſtows on the Athenian Republic. If any 
man would ſee ſcenes the moſt ſhocking to 
human nature, the higheſt inſtances of po- 
litical phrenſy and madneſs, the moſt ſevere 
and deliberate exerciſe of inſult and cruelty, 
let him read the hiſtory of the Grecian Re- 
publics, eſpecially that of Athens, and par- 
ticularly the Peloponneſian war. If he can 
find them equalled, it may perhaps be in a 
ſcene announced from America in the courſe 
of laſt ſummer, where 300 Indians, taken 
priſoners, were every man murdered in cold 
blood on the field of battle: and this for 
endeavouring to reſiſt being totally extirpa- 
ted from their native and original country. 
= Mir. Paine ſays, “it fignifies not who is 
| e miniſter. The defect is in the ſyſtem.” 
Mr. Paine ſtill ſtops ſhort of his object. 
When he adds, „ The foundation and the 
& ſuperſtructure of the government is bad.” 
Had he diſtinguiſhed the foundation from | 
the ſuperſtructure, he would have been | 
nearer the truth. The character and man- 
ners of the people, is the foundation of e- 
very government! and there the defect cer- 
tainly lies : and till we find a people perfect \ 
in theſe, we can find no perfect government. 
And except Mr. Paine can reform theſe to I 
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that degree of perfection he propoſes in his 
new ſyſtem, he prepares a building without 
a foundation to fix it on: and all his ſchemes 
are the more baſeleſs fabric of a viſion. 
Schemes may be very plauſible in ſpecula- 
tion, that are perfectly impracticable in fact. 
That, in fact, is the beſt ſtate of any thing, 
which is the beſt the nature of the thing 
will admit of. 


Of ſyſtems poſſible it is confeſt, 
That wiſdom infinite, moſt form the beſt. 


Yet in this ſublunary part, at leaſt, of the 
ſyſtem of Nature and Providence we think 
we ſee plainly many evils and defects, though 
it muſt be ſuppoſed rhe beſt, conſiſtent with 
the preſent nature of things. And happy it 
is for mortals, that it 1s beyond the reach of 
human reform or intermeddling, otherwiſe I 
am well convinced, ſuch is Mr. Paine's con- 
fidence in his own unerring wiſdom, and his 
propenſity to meddle with things beyond his 
reach, that we ſhould ſoon ſee the ſyſtem of 
nature as much improved as that of France 
now 1s. 

In a word, for Britons, in their preſent e en- 
viable ſituation, to take it into their heads 
to transfer this country from that high pin- 
nacle of proſperity and happineſs at which 
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ſhe now ſtands, to a Republican or Demo- 
cratic Government ; with a view to obtain 
that viſionary political perfection which 
this buſy quack recommends; would be juſt 
as reaſonable an experiment, as, for a man 
who had a very ſound head of his own, only 
fometimes ſubject to a little giddineſs, to 
take a fancy to have it ſtruck off, in order 
to fix in its ſtead one which a bold charla- 
tan recommends from his ſtage; adding, 
that he has fitted ſeveral perſons with ſuch 
heads who were never known to complain 
of giddineſs, or ſo much as to have a head- 
ach afterwards. 

Such a perfect government, and ſuch a 
happy ſtate of ſociety as this gentleman de- 
ſcribes, were no doubt a very deſirable 
thing: and he takes it for granted that the 
ſubverſion of our preſent government could 
poſſibly terminate in nothing ſhort of this 
perfect happineſs. Now it were an eaſy 
matter to ſhew, or rather it is already ſhewn 
in the preceding diſcourſe, that the very at- 
tempt to do it muſt unavoidably terminate in 
the direct contrary: in the greateſt calamity 
incident to human ſociety, in all the horrors 
and miſery of civil war. To invent an ima- 


ginary ſituation, and to know that it would 
be 
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be preferable to a real and preſent exiſting 
one, 1s a very different thing from ſhewing 
how we may with ſafety transfer ourſelves 
out of the one ſituation into the other, ſo 
as to ſecure all its imagined happineſs. A 
man may perſuade us upon very reaſonable 
grounds, that heaven 1s preferable to earth, 
and we might give him credit with little 
danger : but having got us to the top of St. 


Paul's, and preſuming we were become gid- 


dy, with our elevation; ſhould he endea- 
vour to perſuade us that it were but an 
eaſy ſtep to ſpring from hence into heaven, 
and adviſe us to make the experiment; we 
ſhould, I believe, not only heſitate, as 
doubtful of the event, but begin to be a 
little ſuſpicious of his deſigns. The attempt 
to which Mr. Paine would perſuade the 
people of this country is juſt as promiſing, 
and were the two to be tried, we may ven- 
ture to pronounce, they would terminate in 
the ſame event — a fall never to riſe again. 

I have mentioned the preſent proſperous 
and happy ſtate of this country, and on a 
theme ſo inviting I will indulge myſelf a 
little. | 

The increaſe or decreaſe of taxes and re- 


venue, have no doubt a conſiderable influ- 
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ence on the wealth and happineſs: of the 
people; and the revenue of this kingdom is, 
I believe, too laviſhly beſtowed ; that is a 
ſubje& on which I may touch elſewhere : 
but ſtill it is not a little, nor even a great 
deal, more or leſs expence attending a go- 
vernment, that is the moſt intereſting con- 
ſideration to thoſe who live under that 
government, or the beſt criterion of its va- 
lue and merits ; but it is, the general proſ- 
perity and happineſs of the inhabitants of 
the country, and every individual being ſe- 
cure from inſult and injury both in his per- 
{on and property. And upon this iſſue, the 
government of this country at preſent may 
challenge all that the world now can, or 
ever could produce. The huſbandman and 
thoſe occupied in agriculture and the trades 
which it employs, are in every ſtate, juſtly 
reckoned the moſt uſeful and important 
claſs of the people. Let thoſe who would 
make a true eſtimate of our happineſs, tra- 
vel the country, go into our villages and 
farms; obſerve the farmers, their families, 


and all that are employed about them, how 
thriving and happy they are: how com- 
fortably, plentifully, and ſociably they live. 
He muſt have an inſenſible heart indeed, 
p to 
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to whoſe own happineſs the obſervation of 
ſuch pleaſing and thriving ſcenes does not 
conſiderably add. And even in the trading 
and manufacturing towns, it is pleafing to 
obſerve how plentifully and comfortably the 
_ generality of induſtrious tradeſmen live and 
keep their families. The Author had oc- 
caſion to reſide ſome time in ſuch a town, in 
a remote part of the country, computed to 
contain between 4000 and 5000 inhabitants; 
and does not ſuppoſe, that 5ol. perhaps not 
201. a year, beſide voluntary aſſiſtance, was 
expended in ſupporting the poor; yet no 
real diſtreſſed object was unſupported, if 
their diſtreſs was known. And there none 
but real diſtreſſed objedl? would aſk, or even 
accept of aſſiſtance from the pariſh, from a 
natural independence, and pride of ſpirit. 
Parents ſupport their children, and children 
ſupport their parents in their age; and al- 
moſt the only objects that want aſſiſtance, 
are old and ſick perſons who have no families 
or near connections to take care of them. 
But this, it muſt be obſerved, was beyond 
the reach of our poor-laws; the continued 
operation of which has ſunk more than afifth 
part of the ſpecies in this country below all 
pretenſions to the worth and dignity of the 
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human character. In the above place, in 
a general intercourſe with all ranks of peo- 
ple, it was pleaſing, nay, even ſurpriſing, to 
obſerve how well every common tradeſman's 
family lived, what a decent and thriving ap- 

ce they made, and how chearfully 
and plentifully they even entertained their 
friends on particular occaſions. 
That there is a claſs, and in this part of 
the country, a numerous one, that is an 
exception to theſe obſervations, cannot be 
denied. But whoever will attend carefully 
this ſubject, will find that theſe conſiſt chief- 
ly of perſons addicted to idleneſs and drunk- 
enneſs, or of the families of ſuch perſons. 
We ſee many who ate perfectly contented if 
they can find the neceſſaries of life from 
day to day, or from week to week: and if 
they can do this by working two days in the 
week, will go idle, and be drunk all the reſt. 
Nor is it any concern to them, that ſhould 
any accident render them incapable of work- 
ing, or take them from their families, they 
muſt immediately come on the pariſh ; 
which they unfortunately know is obliged 
to maintain them. It is from this ſource, 
that our pariſhes are burthened with poor, 
and our poor-rates increaſed to ſuch an 
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enormous height. Whereas even theſe per- 
ſons, were they willing, or could they be 
compelled to work, might in time make a 
decent proviſion for their families : we ſee 
many, as already obſerved, in the ſame rank 
of life, by induſtry, frugality, and œcono- 
my, not only living comfortably, but even 
acquiring ſubſtance and wealth. And we 
may venture to affirm, that notwithſtanding 
the weight of our taxes, and the burden of 
our poor-rates, there is more wealth poſ- 
ſeſſed, and more happineſs enjoyed, by the 
body of the people in this country, than 
now is, or ever was, in any country of equal 
extent within the kneyyledge or memory of 
man. And wretched And deteſtable indeed 
mult he be, who would put to the hazzard 
ſo much happineſs for empty ſpeculation, 
and experiments which have ever proved 
fatal. But why do I ſay put to the hazzard? 
I ſay, who would perſuade to exchange ſo 
much. happineſs for certain and univerſal 
devaſtation and miſery. 

The above are not mere ſpeculative 
notions, formed in a ſedentary cell; they 
are drawn from real life, and actual ob- 
ſervation, yery lately made by the writer 

himſelf 
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himſelf from almoſt one extremity of the 
iſland to the other. 

It is hoped, that it will not be concluded 
from any thing advanced in theſe ſtrictures, 
that the author is an enemy to a real and 
ſafe reform either in the conſtitution, or 
adminiſtration of government. Though he 
may doubt, as our manners now are, whether 
bringing it more into the hands of the lower 
rank of people may prove a real reform; 
except an effectual remedy could be found 
againſt corruption, and againſt the licenti- 
ouſneſs, idleneſs, and drunkneſs that popular 
elections always introduce in the country. 
It might perhaps haye ſome effect to this 
purpoſe, to make a Ifw that no man ſhould 
_ offer himſelf a candidate, or folicit a vote 
for any function conferable by the people, 
and that a proof of his doing fo ſhould be an 
abſolute diſqualification: but J am afraid 
we have not virtue enough left to dare to 
have recourſe to fuch radical remedies. | 

Nor when the author mentions corruption 
and licentiouſneſs of manners and character, 
would he be thought to mean, that our 
manners are more depraved than thoſe of 
other people un the ſame period of ſociety. 
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No. He is convinced the people of this 
country, were they even let looſe from all 
law, reſtraint, and fear, are as incapable of 
acting the ſhocking ſcenes that France has 
lately exhibited, as they are of voluntarily 
ſubmitting themſelves to the will of an ar- 
bitary deſpot: our very highwaymen, foot- 
pads, and worſt banditti would riſe up the 
vindicators of virtue and humanity againſt 
ſuch miſcreants. He only means, that we 
are arrived at too advanced a period of ſociety 
for a Republican or purely Democratic form 
of Government. 

But though not in form, yet in fact, our 
government is at preſent is as perfectly de- 
mocratic as any government poſſibly can be, 
The voice and will of the people decidedly 
known, even now, muſt, and will, infalliably 
determine all public meaſures : No man, no 
miniſter, nor the whole Legiſlature toges 
ther, will ever pretend to proceed 1 in oppoſi - 
tion to this ſanction, where it fully and de- 
cidedly appears. 

What is here advanced might be confirm- 
ed by innumerable facts: when the Ameri- 
can war was ended, the King in his ſpeech 
expreſsly acknowledged, that in putting an 
end to it he was determined by the voice 

and 
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and will of the people, to which he volun- 
tarily reſigned his own ſentiments. This, 
I believe, was alſo the caſe in the late pre- 
parations for war with the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia: even though the miniſter might per- 
haps have depended on a majority in both 
Houſes of Parliament, yet the ſentiments of 
the people were perceived, though filently, 
to be deciedly againſt it, therefore it was 
wiſely and properly avoided ; even though, 
perhaps, the meaſure in itſelf yt have 
been right. 

And though it may be difficult, and even 
dangerous, to have expreſs recourſe to the 
voice of the people individually, there is no 
difficulty in general in knowing the voice 
and will of the people; nor any danger 
from it, if attended to with that deference 
and reſpect that is due to ſo important a 
fanction. Nor will there be any occaſion 
for mobs, tumults, and riots to diſcover this 
will of the people; though it will diffuſe itſelf 
with the ſilence of thought, yet it will be 
heard, and known, as loudly, as certainly, as 
if thundered from the voices of multitudes. 
Indeed tumults and riots are ſo far from diſ- 
covering the voice of the people, that they 


may be ſafely conſtrued into the very reverſe; 
they 
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they are always the efforts of a faction or 
party ; or elſe of the very dregs of the people, 
ſtirredup by ſome factious knave or fool, toob- 
tain by violence ſomething directly contrary 
to the voice and will of the body of the peo- 
ple. The preſent criſis ſhews ſtrougly how 
far tumults and riots are from expreſſing the 
ſentiments of the people: the diſpoſition 
to theſe never perhaps appeared more gene- 
ral, or more dangerous; yet when the people 
found it neceſſary to make a diſcovery of 
their ſentiments, we ſee how {mall and con- 
temptible a part of the whole it is, that 
cauſed this threatening appearance. 
Upon the whole way ſay, that though 
in its exerciſe the popularity of the govern- 
ment of this country is tempered with ari- 
ſtocracy and monarchy; yet in its ſpirit 
and principle, no government can in effect 
be more a popular government : and no go- 
vernment ever was ſo much ſo, with ſo 
much ſafety, and for ſo long continuance. 
And in this voice of the people, of which we 
are ſpeaking) every individual has his proper 
vote and due influence; and this collective 
voice is the true and unequivocal voice of 
the people, which, as we have ſaid before, 
where it is fully and deciſively known, in 
K this 
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this country always will, and always muſt 
direct and determine every public meaſure. 

Hitherto we have ſpoken of the aim and 
deſign of Mr. Paine's writings, ſo far as they 
tend to ſubvert the fundamental principles, 
and change the eſſential forms of our Con- 
ſtitution; which every friend to his coun- 
try, every friend to the good order and hap- 
pineſs of human ſociety ought to execrate. 
As to thoſe abuſes which he points at in the 
economy and adminiſtration of our govern- 
ment, many of them I am afraid are too real 
and well founded to be denied: pudet hec 
opprobria nobis potuiſſe dici, et non potuiſſe refelis 
Such abuſes the author of theſe ſtrictures 
neither means to plead for, nor even to pal- 
liatez but many of them we hope may, nay 
muſt, and will be remedied, by a regular 
and rational improvement of government; 
which muſt now unavoidably take place in 
the natural courſe of things. But what 
the author would guard againft, what he 
would deprecate as the greateſt calamity, is 
public tumult, riot, and violence. Which 
Inſtead of reformation, muſt prove the en- 
tire diſſolution, of a government already far 
advanced in improvement, and diffuſing 
both on its own ſubjects, and the human 
a race 
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race 1n general, more happineſs than all that 
the world beſides can preſent. 

And though no man 1s more ſenſible of the 
abuſes in every department of the ſtate, both 
civil and eccleſiaſtic, though no man feels a 
more juſt reſentment of them, though no 
man perhaps has greater perſonal reaſon to 
complain of them, than the writer of theſe 
ſtrictures; yet he does not heſitate to ſay, 
that it would be no matter of conſcience 
with him, to draw the firſt trigger in the face 
of the man, who ſhould dare, at the head of 
a tumultuous mob, to demand the reforma- 
tion of even the worſt of theſe abuſes. 

But if there are, as Mr. Paine repreſents, 
uſeleſs and inſignificant courtiers, and luxuri- 
ous and licentious noblemen, who, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of thouſands a year of their own, have 
yet thouſands more, for mere nominal offices, 
out of the revenue of a country ſo burthened 
with taxes as this is, where even every daily 
labourer bears a ſenſible part of them; the 
abuſe is enormous and ſhameful. And if 
ſuch noblemen and courtiers have any pre- 
tenſions either to patriotiſm or prudence, 
they will think it high time to make a vo- 
luntary ſacrifice of ſuch unneceſſary, I 
might almoſt ſay, debaſing acquiſitions, to 
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the peace and welfare of their country: for 
it may be depended upon, ſuch palpable a- 
buſes cannot be much longer overlooked nor 
tolerated. And a reform of this nature is 
much more wanted, and would be of much 
greater importance to the country, than 
any parliamentary reform which, however 
reaſonable in itſelf, and however popular 
in theory, in its effects in practice might be 
very doubtful, as the manners of the people 
now are: except ſome effectual mode can be 
found to obviate the pernicious influence of 
popular elections upon theſe, and the pernici- 
ous influence of theſe upon popular elections. 
Were ſuch places and appointments as 
we have alluded to, always beſtowed upon 
thoſe who have done real ſervice or honour 
to their country, it might be ſome apology, 
ſuch have certainly a right from the grati- 
tude of the public to an honourable and 
eaſy independence : but in this view, thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of thouſands of their own, 
are out of the queſtion. A thouſand a year, 
with ceconomy, even to a family, will ſup- 
ply all that can be neceſſary either for uſe 
or elegance, within the bounds of a natural 
and uncorrupted taſte. And could any 
eſtimate be made of the general happineſs 
in 
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in the world, as influenced by wealth and 
fortune, it would probably be found, that 
there is more real happineſs enjoyed in 
ſituations of fortune under that ſum than 
above it. In many of our overgrown for- 
tunes, a great diminution would, even to the 
poſſeſſors, be a great acquiſition; as it might 
let them down to the level and capacity of 
rational and natural taſte and enjoyments. 
One point frequently recurred to in the 
writings we have been treating of, 1s, the 
extravagance of any government beſtowing 
a million a year upon one man. The ſum 
is certainly enormous; but ſtill the matter 
is miſrepreſented, no doubt, wilfully in theſe 
writings, but, I believe innocently miſcon- 
ceived by the weak multitude, who have 
taken it up, not ſo much even from them, 
as from thoſe buſy agents who are ſo induſ- 
trious in propagating the ſame doctrines. 
This ſum, if I underſtand the matter right- 
ly, is by no means conferred upon the King 
perſonally; but the whole expence of the 
_ eivil government of the country, and all the 
{plendour of a court are to be ſupported out 
of it; and if we take into the conſideration 
the expenſiveneſs of the manners of the 
times, it may ſomething leſſen the ſeeming 
extravagance 
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extravagance of this article. It would per- 
haps have ſome tendency better to recon- 
cile the public to the largeneſs of this ſum, 
did we oftener hear of popular and worthy 
acts of royal munificence; eſpecially of lite- 
rary merit rewarded, and literary characters 
diſtinguiſhed; of which, indeed, ſo few 
have appeared of late, that it might be dif- 
ficult to find objects for ſuch munificence. 
It is a public misfortune, that the prevail- 
ing taſte is more for the Arts than for 
Knowledge or Literature, and that this taſte 
ſeems to have even the ſanction of royal 
diſtinction: hence for near half a century 
paſt, however we pay have improved in 
Arts, F am afraid we have declined both in 
Literature and Taſte. Yet it is certain that 
the greateſt talents m the Arts can never 
become in any degree ſo intereſting to the 
public as very moderate talents in Literature 
properly applied. Thus we fee even ſuch 
literary talents as thoſe of Mr. Paine capable 
of more affecting the public, and of doing 
more miſchief, than all the Performers, Art- 
iſts, Connoſcenti, and Delettanti in Europe, 
were they to unite their efforts, are ca- 
pable of counteracting. And what wonder 
is it that we ſee no literary character diſ- 
poſed 
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poſed or concerned, to counteract it? Our 
lawyers have more gainful employment : 
and if our clergy have court intereſt, or 
miniſterial connections, they may have 
biſhoprics, deanries, prebends, and livings 
upon livings, without giving themſelves 
any trouble or concern about the public; 
nay, without either the capacity, or inch- 
nation, to ſerve or ſupport their country, or 
even their patrons, in any reſpect: and with- 
out the above requiſites, the firſt talents in 
their profeſſions, nor the higheſt merit and 
worth in perſonal character, will not procure 

them even the means of ſubſiſtence. 
Through the whole, of theſe ſtrictures, 
little notice has been taken of France or 
America, though ſo often alluded to in the 
writing to which they refer. The preſent 
wretched ſtate of France muſt certainly 
prove a ſufficient antidote againſt the poiſon 
of her example; and more ſtrongly than a 
thouſand arguments confirm what we have 
above advanced, the impoſſibility of erect- 
ing a Republican Government out of the 
materials of a corrupt, luxurious, and licen- 
tious monarchy. And though ſhe may in 
time recover ſome ſettled form of Govern- 
ment, we may venture to ſay, that ſhe is at 
preſent 
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preſent many degrees further from it, than 
when ſhe firſt threw off the reins of her for- 
mer government. It might be curious, would 
the occaſion permit, to trace in conjecture 
the probable ſteps ſhe has yet to go through | 
before ſhe can have any government. We 
can already trace her from her original go- 
vernment to the Conſtituting Aſſembly—a 
reſpectable and well- meaning body. From 
theſe to the firſt Legiſlative Aſſembly very 
contemptible. To the bloody Municipality 
of Paris, with the murderous confederates of 
Marſeilles - dete ſtable. To the preſent collu- 
vies of demagogues, parricides, and common 
canaille —execrable. , One ſtep yet remains 
on the deſcent—To regicides, miſcreants, de- 
mons in human form—infernal. Below 
this they cannot well deſcend. ' In aſcent we 
may perhaps trace them—by a civil war, to 
the officers of the army—to the body of the 
army—to Dumourier; if he can elude the 
murderous arts of the Convention. And 
though. he is more likely to act the part 
of a Cromwell, than of a Monk; yet it is 
not impoſſible, but through ſuch ſteps the 
government may at laſt return to a melio- 
rated monarchy, under ſome of the Bourbon 


| family. Or elſe, when they have ſucceſ- 
fively 
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ſively extirpated every perſon capable of 


aſſuming any diſtinction, and the mere 
common people actually divided all pro- 
perty; they may be fitter for a Republic, till 
for want of abilities to conduct it, they be- 
come a prey to their ſurrounding neighbours. 

This one thing we may venture to affirm; 
that the preſent ſtate of France has given 
the ſevereſt check to the political emancipa- 
tion of mankind, that human ſociety has 
ſuſtained ſince the ſubverſion of the Roman 
Republic. For, beſides the ſlavery and op- 
preſſion that ſuch anarchy and ambition 
muſt” naturally produce, even thoſe who 
ſincerely withed, and earneſtly laboured for 
the emancipation and political melioration 
of the human race, draw back their hand, 
and ſtand aghaſt, ſtruck with horror at ſuch 
an ominous and portentious production. 

As to America, it is an object ſo entirely 
of its own nature, ſo perfectly different in 
political ſituation from every country in the 
world beſide, that no inference drawn from 
the one, can be depended upon to hold in 
the other. To point out all the particulars 
in which it differs, and to trace their effects 
as more favourable too a Republican Go- 
vernment, would lead into a diſcuſſion upon 
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which at preſent we cannot even pretend to 


enter. I ſhall only hint at the few follow- 


ing. The leſs advanced ſtate of ſociety *. 
The 


* By the leſs advanced ſtate of ſociety, is not meant Here 
a leſs advantageous, or leſs perfect ſtate of ſociety, but the 
direct contrary. In this reſpect ſociety after a certain point 
may be conſidered as the day after the meridian ; the day 
advances but the ſun declines. 

And to this degeneracy of overgrown ſtates nothing per- 
haps contributes more, than the immoderate increaſe of 
capitols and great cities; and the infinite depravation of 
the human race, in the two extremes of high and low life, 
to which they conduce by the great conflux of people, and 
of wealth they draw together, and pervert from all the na- 
tural ends of their being. - Whether the Americans, In mo- 
rals ſtrictly ſo called, are better than ourſelves I will not 
pretend to ſay ; but in ſoci i and political morals they have 
greatly the advantage of us. And owing to nothing more 
than their living moſtly in the country, every man on his 
own lands, and the eaſy ſocial and hoſpitable intercourſe that 
is kept up between all ranks of people; ſo that the higheſt, 
are not raiſed above the level of humanity, nor the loweſt - 
funk beneath it. 

I have often indulged the conjecture, that were London 
to be conſumed to aſhes, only that immenſe maſs of people 
and property, that are as it were buried and corrupting in 
it, preſerved, and diſperſed over the country, it would prove 
au infinite advantage to the ſtate ; and might in all proba - 
bility protract for ſome centuries the fate of this empire. 
Could ſuch an event happen with entire ſafety to the peo- 


ple and property, even. allowing the loſs of the buildings, 
Iam 
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The more equal poſſeſſion of property, eſpe- 
cially of land. There being no great cities 
in the country; where an immenſe maſs of 
people and of wealth get together, tending 
to boundleſs and incurable corruption 
of the ſpecies: where numbers, by immea- 
ſurable riches, without capacity or taſte, to 
enjoy them, are (allowing their own concep- 
tion) raiſed many degrees above all the na- 
tural enjoyments, uſe, and ends of human 
exiſtence ; and ſtill greater numbers ſunk by 
neceſſity and vice as many degrees below all 
pretenſions to the human character, except 
in mere external figure. Even thoſe who 
in other countries ſupply the lower claſs of 
uſeful citizens, are in America out of this 
queſtion, as they are of no more account in 
the ſcale of ſociety here, than the cattle and 
beaſts of burden in European States. What 
alſo, among them at firſt prevented many of 
the diſaſters and exceſs of a diſſolved go- 
vernment, was, their having a foreign, yet 
interanl, enemy to contend with from the 
moment their deſign appeared. And to all 
theſe we may add the influence of one 


I am not certain but it were a conſummation,” or if we 
may admit a pun where it preſents ſo legitimate a claim, — 
a conſumation © deyoutly to be wiſhed for.” 
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great and diſtinguſhed character, poſſeſſing 
all the public zeal of the patriot, and 
magnaminity of the hero, without the ſelf- 
iſh deſigns too often found in the one, or 
the ambition always found in the other. 
General Waſhington is perhaps a greater 
phenomenon in human character, than the 
American States are in civil politics. 

Fet all theſe cauſes mult every day decline, 
and whoever ſees the American Government 
as old as the Britiſh is, even ſince the Revo- 
lution, will ſee great changes in it. And 
whatever name, or form, it may bear, I will 
venture to ſay, that in fact even at this day 
it is more an Ariſtocratic than a Republican 
Government: thought their Ariſtocriacy may 
have more moderation and prudence than to 
Tet their predominancy be ſo much ſeen and 
felt as ours do. The Americans ſeem either 
to be ſenſible that their Government muſt 
verge towards an Empire; or elſe they are 
inſenſibly preparing the way, both for bring- - 
ing on, and for exerciſing the Government 
rather of a great Empire than of a Republic, 
by the grand and extenſive plan of a, capi- - 
tol they have laid out. | 

In all probability, that country will one 
day exhibit the greateſt empire that the 
| world 
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world has ſeen. And from the enlighten», 
ed ſtate of ſociety, and the liberal genius 
of the people, we may hope, one, in which 
both the principles, and - exerciſes of 
goverment will be improved, and made more 
beneficent to the human race, than in any 
that have yet barne the name of Empires. 

To conclude theſe ſtrictures, which have 
already run far beyond their intended bounds. 
Becauſe there are ſome defects in the con- 
ſtitution, and ſome abuſes in the exerciſe, . 
of our government, ſhall we therefore diſolve 
the whole ſyſtem, in hopes of ſupplying its 
place by an air-built fabric, propoſed by a 
viſionary enthuſiaſt ; without conſidering 
what may be the confgquence of ſuch a raſh 
attempt. Were, we on board a ſhattered 
veſſel in the midſt of a ſtormy ſea, we might 
deſcern a pleaſant Ifland at a diſtance, on 
which we might perſuade ourſelves, that 
could we get there, we ſhould be ſafe from 
danger: but were it evidently impoſſible to 

get there without the almoſt certainty of 

. daſhing our veſſel to pieces on the rocks, 
and ourſelves periſhing in the waves; rather 
than run ſuch a deſperate hazzard, we 
would endeavour to repair and ſtrengthen 
our 
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y fir ſhattered bark, and try to weather out 
the ſtorm: we would eſpecially do ſo, if 
therewerereaſons tofear that, what appeared 
tous a pleaſant iſland, might on approach, 
prove only a Kraken, or one of thoſe decep- 
tions of the ſight, which ſometimes, when 
they have a while deluded the diſtreſſed 
ſeamen with hopes of land, vaniſh entirely, 
after having drawn them into a more dan- 
gerous fituation than before. 
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